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reading your letter over and over 

again. I havethought of nothing 
else since it came. So far, no light has 
come to me, even from Dreamland.’’ 

She was writing at an open window 
early on asummer morning, about four 
o'clock. It wasthe month of July; the 
window looked out upon an open heath, 
on which the rising sun was pouring a 
cascade of sunshine. She was clad ina 
light dressing-gown. Evidently she had 
begun to write this letter because she 
could not sleep. After these few words, 
however, she laid down her pen; sh« 
leaned her head upon her hand; she looked 
out of the window; her eves hecame 
fixed and dilated; she was unconscious. 

After a while—it may have been ote 
minute or sixty—she dropped her eyes; 
she shivered; she looked round her with 
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a bewildered look; she collected herself; 
she thought things out for a while. Then 
she took up her pen again and resumed 
the letter. 

‘*Light has come, dear George. Out- 
side my window, as you know, lies 
Dreamland, where light always lies. Ever 
since I was a child I have looked out of 
this window upon Dreamland. It is not 
a heath that I see; but—what comes to 
me. Some people look into a crystal ball. 
My magic window is worth many crystal 
balls to me. This morning I said to my- 
self, ‘I will see how people make money.’ 
So the heath vanished and Dreamland 
took its place. 

‘*Dreamland is not actually the world 
as it is; but one has to accept it as rep- 
resenting the world somehow-—just as 
in a piece of music you accept the chords 
as expressing the emotions. 
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‘‘In Dreamland I saw multitudes of 
people marching along in droves or herds; 
not in marshalled companies, but all go- 
ing anyhow, men and women, but mostly 
men; each herd was separate from the 
rest; and every one was driven and urged 
along by a horrid creature armed witha 
lash, which she cracked over their heads 
perpetually, and sometimes cut into their 
limbs so that they yelled and struggled 
on. The herds were always losing indi- 
vidual members, and always . receiving 
additions; always some dropped out, 
either to die or to wander about alone; 
and always others joined. All pressed 
onward in the same direction. There 
were thousands of roads, and they all lay 
on a steep slope leading up a high moun- 
tain, on the summit of which stood some 
kind of building wrapped in a shining 
mist; and the mist so rolled about the 
slopes and rocks and forests and preci- 
pices that one could not tell how many 
out of any one drove reached the building 
in the shining cloud or how they fared 
when they got there. 

‘*T looked more closely. I saw that 
very few arrived within reach of the 
brightness on the mountain; they grew 
old in the struggle and were no more ad- 
vanced than when they began; they grew 
infirm; they could struggle no longer; 
they fell out and sat down and died. 

‘*While I looked and wondered what 
this might mean. Of course I knew it 
meant something, because in Dreamland 
outside my window I always learn the 
truth. And I was not surprised when I 
understood— understanding always comes 
to those who look on and wait—that what 
I saw were the callings and professions 
by which men try to get rich. Every 
drove or herd was one profession. No one 
could enter any but by strict rules for 
admission, rules and examinations and 
fees. And when one was admitted there 
were rules to lead him and to guide him. 

‘* At first the sight of all these sepa- 
rate flocks made me sad, George, on your 
account, because I did not see any place 
for you—who have no money for entrance 
fees. 

‘*T looked again. I saw that there were 
detached groups which never attempted 
to climb at all, and never got any further 
forward. The same monsters with the 
whip lashed at them incessantly, but still 
they did not attempt to move. 

‘*T looked again. I saw, then, how two 


or three, here and there, were unable, or 
refused, to join in any of the herds; how 
they wandered about; how they made at- 
tempts of their own; how they climbed 
rocks perpendicular, and struck across 
deep canyons; how one or two actually 
succeeded in scaling the height and 
reached the summit, and were received 
within the mist, while their former com- 
panions were still struggling so long over 
the asperities of the lower slopes: that it 
was clear they would never reach the top. 
What did this mean? AsI gazed, George, 
I began to understand. It means that 
there is always a short way to those who 
can find it. A short way off the beaten 
track. Perhapsa rough and dangerous 
way. But still a way that does not want 
the rule and the order of the common 
sort. SolIcame back from Dreamland, 
filled with the thought of the short way. 

‘*What does a young man in your posi- 
tion generally try? His usual course is to 
attempt journalism or literature; he be- 
gins with the latter; he writes a novel, 
which leads to disappointment; he then 
turns to journalism; or he casts about for 
some of those desirable employments that 
the tender loving kindness of philan- 
thropists offers to the unskilled and the 
untaught; or perhaps he tries the stage; 
or he falls back upon such teaching work 
as is tossed in contempt to those who pos- 
sess neither degree nor certificate. 

‘Journalism, literature, the stage— 
these are all beaten paths like the rest. 
Leave them alone, George. Find out a 
way for yourself. Find out how other 
men have struck out a path to fortune. 
You will have to go straight to the root 
of things. If you sell something it must 
be what everybody wants; it you exhibit 
anything it must be what everybody 
wants to see; if you want people to give 
you money it must be in consideration of 
the worth of money. Look about, George, 
for that short way. 

‘You have, I believe, about fifty 
pounds between you and destitution. 
Make it last until you find what you 
have been looking for. I know that you 
are ambitious—who should know if I did 
not? I know that your ambitions are far 
beyond those of most young men; you 
want the highest distinctions, the finest 
career. You cannot have them unless you 
have money. I donot think you would 
achieve what you desire by literature or 
by journalism; you would suffer a thou- 
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sand humiliations and a thousand disap- 
pointments; you would live obscure and 
die forgotten. 

‘‘Look about, George, I say, for that 
short way. 

‘‘And nowI am going to say a cruel 
thing. I cannot bear to follow you anx- 
iously step by step. I would rather not 
know what you are attempting or how 
you are faring. Let us meet after five 
years. By that time you will have made 
your attempt and succeeded—or failed. 
You are strong, George; you will not 
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young man called George. But she was 
his old companion from childhood, and 
she was interested in him, and he fancied 
himself in love with her. Young men are 
sometimes taken that way. 

George received the letter and read it 
through, at first with something like dis- 
gust, for he loved not the allegorical 
manner. He put it down, therefore. 

‘*She’s been reading Addison,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s quite the style of the ‘Tat- 
tier.’ *’ 

He took it up again. The parable of 


’ 





‘‘SHE HAD BEGUN TO WRITE THIS LETTER BECAUSE SHE COULD NOT SLEEP.’’ 


fail. At the end of five years we will meet 
again and you shall tell me your adven- 
tures. In the meantime, you shall not be 
hampered with any engagements. You 
are free. If I find you married or en- 
gaged, I shall be neither angry nor hurt. 
Meantime, I shall remain at home and 
shall wait and hope.—Isabel.”’ 


Als 
It will be understood from the manner 
and spirit of this letter that the writer 
was not very deeply in love with the 


the herds and droves affected him not at 
all. But the suggestion of the short way 
presently began to work. He wasa young 
man of resolute aspect—steady eyes, firm 
mouth, strong chin. He might have 
made an engineer, or a barrister, or a sur- 
geon, or a Home Secretary; but certainly 
not a novelist, or a poet, or a dramatist. 
These inferior creatures have faces of a 
softer and more sympathetic mould. ‘‘A 
short way.’’ If any short way could be 


invented which was not already known to 
‘* A short way. 


” 


the multitude. It was 











the only way by which he could lift him- 
self out of poverty; the only thing for a 
young gentleman of education and ex- 
pensive tastes who does not possess the 
money necessary to enter a profession. 
‘A short way.’’ He folded up the letter 
and put it in his pocket, and became 
thoughtful. 


Eid. 

Two years later, Isabel was walking 
down Bond street. It was the season of 
pictures and society. As she walked 
slowly along, looking into the shops, she 
met a string of the wretches whom we 
call sandwich men. Formerly, people 
used to meet strings of slaves going to 
their miserable fate on board the galleys. 
The sight was too common to excite any 
compassion. Formerly people used to 
meet the dismal procession of sheriffs, 
chaplain, criminals and coffins, on their 
way to Tyburn. Again, a sight too com- 
mon to call for compassion. Now, people 
meet, every day, long lines of sandwich 
men; they are quite as wretched as the 
galley slaves, and a great deal more 
wretched than the men going to be 
hanged. Yet no one feels the least com- 
passion for them; they flaunt their rags 
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** “COME OUT OF THOSE SHAMEFUL BOARDS!’ ISABEL CRIED.’ 





aud their misery before our very eyes, in 
the very midst of our luxury, in vain; no 
one pities them. 

Isabel certainly did not. She walked 
past them, unheeding, until her eyes fell 
upon one face in the line. 

““George!’’ she cried. 

It was George; thin and weak from in- 
sufficient nourishment; his clothes in 
rags; his eyes downcast; between two 
boards; his toes apparent below the 
boards. But in his defeat he preserved 
in his face something of his old air of 
resolution. 

‘*Come out of those shameful boards,”’ 
cried Isabel, dragging him unresisting 
out of the line. ‘‘Come out, this mo- 
ment.’’ 

She dragged him into a side street. He 
took off the boards and stood before her, 
unabashed. 

‘Oh, George!’’ she moaned, the tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘Is this the end ?”’ 

‘Not at all, Isabel.’’ He replied quite 
cheerfully. ‘‘This is only the result of a 
false start. I tried the short way that you 
recommended.,’’ ; . 

‘*Well? Ido not want to know what 
kind of short way it was.’’ 

‘‘T am not going to tell you. I madea 
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mistake, that is all. I thought that the 
world wanted justice and equity and 
honesty. They don’t. I have been beaten 
this time. But I shall not make the same 
mistake again. Isabel, I am very glad 
that Imet you. Iam not too proud to 
borrow money of you. Lend me some.’’ 

‘‘How much do you want, George?’ 

He reflected. 

‘‘I can do with sixty pounds,”’ 

She took out her purse. 

‘*T have seven pounds here in gold and 
silver. Take that for present necessities, 
especially boots. Oh, Heaven! what 
boots! Give me an address. Here is a 
pencil—so, I will send you a check for 
sixty pounds. Present it when you have 
recovered the outward appearance of a 
gentleman. Now, George, farewell. We 
meet three years from this.’’ 

They parted. George left the boards 
lying on the doorstep. Presently another 
ragamuffin came along and found them. 
He seized them ; he harnessed himself with 
them; he marched off down Bond street 
and joined the line, now certain of a shill- 
ing. Happy ragamuffin! Fate cannot 
harm him who is certain of a shilling. 


RY. 

Once more Isabel sat at the magic win- 
dow. Once more the heath and the hills 
vanished, and she saw again the hordes 
and herds driven along by the Creature 
of the Whip striving to climb the moun- 
tain of the Shining Mist. They interested 
her but little. She turned to look at the 
men who left the droves and the beaten 
track, and struck out a new line for them- 
selves. These adventurers interested her 
a good deal. She watched some of them. 
Presently she saw one who climbed along 
a steep slope on which no one else dared 
to stand. Every step he took upward 
loosened the rocks and great boulders, 
which went rolling down the slope, fall- 
ing onthe people beneath and crushing 
and killing them. They shouted to him; 
he made no reply; he followed on his 
way, getting rapidly upward; the rocks 
falling under his feet as he marched along 
made the way easier for him; he paid no 
heed, though from below groans, cries 
and lamentations from the dead and dying 
were plainly audible. But he strode on, 
and as Isabel looked the golden mist 
rolled. over, and he was received within, 
where all the world would wish to be. 
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V. 


The five years assigned for the separa- 
tion came to an end. 

Their letters crossed. 

‘*T have a house,’’ said George, ‘‘in 
Park Lane. Come to see me here.’’ 

They met in Park Lane. It wasa really 
splendid mansion. Many a noble earl has 
to put up with one much less splendid. 

‘‘ITam very glad to see you, Isabel,’’ 
said George. He was now big, important, 
and magisterial; he was apparently in 














**PRESENTLY ANOTHER RAGAMUFFIN CAME 
ALONG AND FOUND THEM.’’ 


great prosperity, if a great house, ser- 
vants in troops, and other external signs 
prove prosperity. ‘‘ The last time we met 
was not promising, was it? I am not too 
proud, Isabel, to rest the whole of my 
success upon the money you lent me.’’ 

‘*You are successful, then ?’’ 

George swept the room with a circular 
flourish. 

‘* What does this look like, Isabel ?’’ 

‘*Tt looks like a great success.’’ 

‘It is a great success. I owe it to you, 
I repeat, not only for the money you lent 
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me, but for the Short Way you advised 
me to find.’’ 

‘*Then you did find it ?’’ 

‘*T found two. The first led me to the 
sandwich boards. You remember them! 
The second led me here.’’ 

‘“‘Tam curious to know more,’’ said 
Isabel. 

Just then the vision of the man who 
tramped along the mountainside, sending 
rocks and boulders down upon the peo- 
ple’s heads, recurred to her, I know not 
why. 
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world wants a short way, and I find one 
for everybody. ‘That’s all.’’ 

Again Isabel saw the man who sent the 
boulders rolling down the hill. 

‘*They buy your rights. They give you 
their savings in reliance on your prom- 
ise.”’ 

‘*Just so—on the prospectus. It is per- 
fectly simple.’’ 

‘*What do they get in return—these 
people ?’’ 

George laughed. 
**T don’t know. Probably nothing.’’ 


VERETT SPine 
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GEORGE, SHE SAID, 


‘*My short way is most simple. I point 
out other short ways, and I charge for 
admission.’’ 

‘“That seems simple.’’ 

‘*Every great thing is simple, but 
nothing simple is easy. I have been 
abroad, Isabel. I found a country where 
there are treasures of gold and silver and 
all kinds of minerals. I have acquired 
concessions and rights. I have come 
home, and I now form companies, to 
which I sell my rights. See? The whole 








‘yYoU ARE A ROBBER! 


” 


Then he was the man who rolled down 
the boulders and killed the people. Isabel 
turned very red. 

‘*George,’’ she said, ‘‘you are a rob- 
ber.’’ 

‘*No. I ama millionaire.’’ 

She turned and walked out of the room. 

George looked after her and lit a cigar- 
ette. 

‘*Other people,’’ he sneered, ‘‘ have said 
that; yet here I am and here I stay.’’ 
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STUDIES OF 


VI.—THE 





PUBLIC CHARACTERS 





REAL REED 


BY 


L. A. COOLIDGE. 


ITH the hopeless task before one 

of portraying adequately a 

many-sided genius like Thomas 
Lb. Reed, one may as well begin in one 
way as another, and as good a way as any 
is to say that Reed is by nature one of the 
most indolent of mortals. This is no dis- 
credit to him; for other great men have 
been similarly endowed, and an inclina- 
tion toward indolence, coupled with latent 
capacity for endeavor, is a most fortunate 
quality to possess. It saves unnecessary 
wear and nervous strain, and enables one 
in uneventful moments to look out upon 
the world with meditative eyes, while 
waiting an opportunity to bring reserved 
power into play. Reed has the combina- 
tion in just about the right proportions, 
and if this be properly understood it will 
go far toward making clear why he is 
what he is. 

An incident in his early life will serve 
for an illustration. When he was a stu- 
dent in Bowdoin College, he spent far 
more time in dreaming over the books in 
the college library than in applying him- 
self to those which were set before him as 
atask. He studied little and read much— 
poetry, romance, polite literature of every 
kind—until he awoke one morning in his 
junior year to find his standing so low 
that he seemingly stood no chance of get- 
ting one of the “junior parts” which went 
to the first sixteen members of the class. 
He made up his mind on the instant that 
such a humiliation was not to be; he 
dropped his romances and poems and 
picked up his text books; he worked 
early and late and by Commencement 
time he was one of the first three in the 
class. His weird and Reed-like oration 
on “The Fear of Death” won the first 
prize for English composition. This is 
the sort of thing Reed has been doing all 
his life. As he was in boyhood, so he is 
to-day. It sometimes takes a great occa- 
sion to rouse him, but no occasion has 
yet been found to which he did not fully 
rise. 


The greatest thing Reed ever did, the 
thing upon which his fame will rest, and 
upon which he must rely for a high place 
in history, was the “counting of a quo- 
rum” in the Fifty-first Congress. That 
was an act which could have been _per- 
formed by nobody who had not supreme 
confidence in himself and in the justice 
of his cause, 2nd who did not possess a 
magnificent sanity that could separate 
the true from the false in the most plau- 
sible arguments that might be made, and 
could rate at their true value irrelevant 
clamorings which might have awed a 
weaker man or have caused to hesitate 
one whose opinions were less clearly de- 
fined. It was, perhaps, the most striking 
personal victory which was ever won 
single-handed by an American public 
man, and it was won by sheer force of 
brain and courage. It is doubtful if any 
other who ever sat in the Speaker’s chair 
would have been equal to it, for it re- 
quired not only the indomitable will of a 
Jackson, but the mental alertness and the 
parliamentary skill of a Clay or a Blaine. 
In other words, it demanded all the qual- 
ities of a Reed. The essence of the whole 
episode was contained in the single re- 
tort which he made when McCreary, of 
Kentucky, forgetting his usual suavity, 
shouted out from above a clamorous 
and frantic mob on the Democratic 
side: “I deny your right, Mr. Speaker, to 
count me as present.”” Reed looked down 
upon him imperturbably, and simply re- 
marked: “The Chair is merely making a 
statement of the fact that the gentleman 
is present. Does he deny it?” It was the 
complete and crushing answer of everlast- 
ing common sense to the gauze-like ar- 
gument which rested upon an antiquated 
tradition. 

Throughout the  Fifty-first Congress 
Reed was the butt of the most vicious 
attacks that were ever mde upon a 
Speaker. He had behind him, it is true, 
the majority, consisting of his own party, 
but it was a majority by a narrow margin; 











Photo by Miss F. B. Johnston. 


MR. REED AT HIS DESK IN THE SPEAKER’S ROOM AT THE CAPITOL. 
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and the minority, incensed and at bay, 
resorted to every conceivable device to 
embarrass him or defeat him. This was 
not merely for one day, but it was every 
day of a Congress which was in session 
longer than any that had gone _ before, 
and through it all Reed never once lost 
his head or made a slip of any moment. 
Not a point was raised by the opposition 
that he did not meet, and when the gavel 
fell for the last time at the close of the 
Congress, even though he realized that 
his party had gone down temporarily in 
defeat, and that he himself must take 
the place of leader of a petty minority on 
the floor, he was still the self-contained 
and overpowering master of the situation. 

When it is seen now with what con- 
stant good humor Reed is regarded by 
everybody in the House, Republican and 
Democrat alike, it seems almost incon- 
ceivable that he could ever have been re- 
garded as the monster and tyrant that his 
political enemies all through that Con- 
gress described him to be. Crisp, of 
Georgia, usually not an excitable man, 


denounced his conduct from the floor as 
“revolutionary 


and unconstitutional.” 
Bland, of Missouri, characterized Reed as 
“the worst tyrant that ever presided over 
a deliberative body.” Springer, of Illinois, 
declared that “this is tyranny, simple and 
undisputed.” Turner, of Georgia, the most 
sedate man in the House, predicted that 
to adopt Reed’s rule of quorum counting 
“would inaugurate a reign of profligacy 
and anarchy unprecedented in the annals 
of the country,” while Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, who afterwards had troubles 
of his own, sprang down the aisle shak- 
ing his head of white hair and denouncing 
the Speaker’s action as “‘usurpatory, revo- 
lutionary and corrupt,” and Bynum, of 
Indiana, plagiarizing from Robert Em- 
met, served notice in voice trembling 
with anger that the minority would “‘dis- 
pute every inch of the ground, burn every 
blade of grass, and the last intrenchment 
of liberty shall be our graves.” 

To be imperturbable in the midst of all 
this and to treat it all as good-naturedly 
as Reed did was evidence enough of the 
poise and confidence of the man and of 
the profound philosophy by which all his 
course has been guided—a philosophy as 
true and as mellow as that of Franklin or 
of Lincoln, which enabled him to await 
with sublime patience the inevitable justi- 
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fication of events. There is nothing finer 
in the records of the National Legislature 
than the speech with which he announced 
the termination of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, just after the Democratic minority 
in the bitterness of their resentment 
had refused to give the Speaker the cus- 
tomary unanimous vote of thanks. What 
he said then may well be repeated here, 
because it is the expression of the digni- 
fied self-confidence of the man: 
“Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: After two long and stormy ses- 
sions, in some respects unparalleled in our 
hundred years, the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-first Congress will soon 
pass with completed record into the history 
of the country, and its works will follow it. 
What we have done is in large measure 
political. Whatever is political rouses the 
sternest, the most turbulent, the most un- 
forgiving passions of the human race. 
Political action can never be justly viewed 
from a near standpoint. Time and dis- 
tance are needed for a ripe judgment, and 
the verdict of history is the only verdict 
worth recording. To state in language 
which would seem to me to be adequate, 
the achievements of this House would not 
be suitable to this time or this place. Nor 
is it in the least needful that I should here 
and now rekindle old disputes or fan the 
dying embers of struggles past and gone. 
“Whether we have disposed of questions 
of finance with the wisdom of broad states- 
manship time will surely show. Whether 
in the things we have done and the things 
we have attempted for the furtherance of 
human liberty we were actuated by high 
and honorable motives, will be visible to 
all the world at no distant day. Our actions 
need no catalogue, and all commendation 
and praise by ourselves would be in vain. 
If our deeds do not praise us, our words 
cannot. Confident, as I am, of the verdict 
of time on what we have done, I am still 
more confident that the highest com- 
mendation will be given us in the future, 
not for what measures we have passed, 
valuable as they are, but because we have 
taken so long a stride in the direction of 
responsible government. Having demon- 
strated to the people that those who have 
been elected to do their will can do_ it, 
henceforth excuses will not be taken for 
performance, and government by the peo- 
ple will be stronger in the land... 
“Towards those who have opposed what 
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the majority of the House desired, we can 
have no unkindly or personal feeling. 
Whoever offers battle to old convictions 
and faiths must expect battle, and the 
vigor of the resistance must always bear 
some proportion to the vigor of the onset. 

“To members on my left, with whom 
I am politically associated, I beg to tender 
my most sincere and heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments. No man ever received more 
ungrudging and unflinching support from 
a body of men more unselfish and more 
patriotic. I am proud to acknowledge, 
in all that has been done, I have been but 
one in the multitude, and that the honors 
of the Fifty-first Congress belong to you 
alone. 

“T now declare this House to be ad- 
journed without day.” 

It might have been expected that one 
who had borne himself thus when the 
storm was raging about him could have re- 
frained from unseemly _ self-glorification 
when the day of his greatest triumph final- 
ly arrived, and a Democratic House and 
a Democratic Speaker found themselves 
compelled to adopt the very rule which 
they had once denounced with such a 
wealth of invective. Crisp, of Georgia, was 
in the chair then, and Reed had been lead- 
ing the minority with such consummate 


address and alertness that the majority 
found itself simply incapable of transacting 
business under the old rules which they 
had revived after the Fifty-first Congress 
went out of existence, and yet when the 
hour came for the Democratic House to 
adopt the rule which Reed had first pro- 
posed, he contented himself by punctuat- 
ing the new order of things with a charac- 
teristic speech of four or five sentences. He 
let everybody else talk who cared to and 
then he rose slowly and remarked quietly: 
“This scene here to-day is a more effective 
address than any I could make. The 
House is about to adopt the principle for 
which we contended in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, and is about to adopt it under cir- 
cumstances which show conclusively to 
the country its value. No words that I 
can utter can add to the importance of the 
occasion. I congratulate the Fifty-third 
Congress upon the wise decision that it is 
about to make.” 

Thus simply and unostentatiously Reed 
drew attention to the greatest change in 
parliamentary procedure that had taken 
place in the century, a change for which he 
alone was responsible and for which he 
will be given credit so long as Congress 
endures—the very simple, common sense 
principle of counting as present for the 
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purpose of making a quorum, every mem- 
ber present in the hall of the House, 
whether voting on that particular roll call 
or not. 

I do not suppose that Speaker Reed 
ever expects to be President. He had the 
ambition once, and had it hard, and he did 
everything which he felt a self-respecting 
candidate could do to obtain the nomina- 
tion. Those who know what went on dur- 
ing the memorable campaign which re- 
sulted in the nomination of McKinley at 
St. Louis in ’96, know how clear and high- 
minded was the course which Speaker 
Reed pursued. He was at that time easily 
the leader of his party, the greatest figure 
in American public life and the strongest 
and brainiest man in either branch of Con- 
In theory he should have been 
nominated for the Presidency by common 
consent, for he was the one who _ had 
climbed the heights of leadership by most 
strenuous effort, who by daily battle on 
the floor of the House had made it possible 
for his party to look forward to the com- 
ing election with the hope of success, who 
had borne the stress of the fight year in 
and year out in hand-to-hand conflict, and 
who had been chosen unanimously by the 
Republicans of the great popular branch 
of Congress as the only man among them 
to be thought of for a moment as occupant 
of the Speaker’s chair. With all the power 
of the Speakership at his disposal, with all 
his opportunity for initiating spectacular 
and popular legislation, he could almost 
by the turning of a finger so have kept 
himself projected upon the canvas that no 
other figure would have appealed to the 
publiceye. The merest touch of demagogy, 
which might have been resorted to with- 
out suspicion of the attempt, might so have 
dazzled the country that Reed's popularity 
would simply have been overwhelming, 
and he would have been swept through the 
convention in spite of all the opposition 
which could have been put up by schem- 
ing politicians or millionaires. But Reed 
would not stoop to this. It seemed as 
though he dreaded even the suspicion in 
his own mind that he might lean towards 
it, for he flatly refused to do things which 
his best friends assured him were absolute- 
ly necessary to offset false impressions 
which had been fostered by the opposition 
and mugwumpian critics, ignorant of the 
real situation. He would do nothing or 
say nothing which might even bear the 


ores 
gress. 


look that he was making a bid for vctes. 
On the currency question, for instance, his 
enemies began to announce that he was 
“dodging,” because he would not force 
through the House a measure which in no 
conceivable emergency could have passed 
the Senate; that he was no longer the 
fearless and intrepid Tom Reed of old, 
that he had been dazzled by the possibility 
of reaching the Presidency ; and they kept 
clamoring for him to come out and declare 
himself. The more they clamored, the 
more set did Reed become in his determin- 
ation that he would make no announce- 
ment whatever. His record was open to 
all men, and it was one of absolute con- 
sistency which nobody could fairly ques- 
tion. He was Speaker of the House, and 
as Speaker he could make no additional 
declaration of his position without having 
it obvious that it was an incident of his 
candidacy, and this seemed to Reed to be 
undignified and unbecoming. The only 
time I ever saw him intensely and person- 
ally angry was when a friend suggested to 
him that people said he was “dodging,” 
and that he was afraid to speak his mind. 
The language he used on that occasion 
was of the expressive kind which only he 
can effectively employ. All through that 
memorable canvass he never made a 
pledge or offered a bid for popular sup- 
port. He stood resolutely on his record 
and he was beaten. I personally know of 
more than one political leader who came 
to him with promise of support, if, in re- 
turn, he would only make certain pledges 
of political preferment after he should be- 
come President, and who, on his refusal, 
went promptly to the support of another 
candidate. Reed deplored this, but he 
never thought of changing his habit. He 
despised men who were thus willing to 
barter themselves—and most of them were 
men of national reputation—but he treated 
it all with a good-natured composure 
which never seemed to fail. 


Reed has always held to the opinion that 
action counted for more than declamation, 
and that promises were worthless unless 


they went hand in hand with conduct. He 
has met every question as it came up for 
settlement, and when the time came for 
him personally to act, he has acted un- 
flinchingly and swiftly, but he has never 
indulged in idle affirmation. 

There was a time, though, before he ever 
thought of running for the Presidency, 
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when Reed was not above treating such a 
proposition as a joke. Away back in 1887, 
before he was Speaker of the House, some 
New England newspaper happened to re- 
mark that Reed was one of the most avail- 
able men for the Republican nomination, 
and this is the platform he outlined to a 
few of his friends who gathered about him 
on one of the old sofas in the lobby of the 
Hamilton, where he had lived for many 
years in Washington. 

“T am running for the Presidency,” he 
said, “upon a broad and comprehensive 
platform, and if I don’t get the nomination 
it won't be because I am not willing to give 
satisfaction to people of all colors, races, 
religions and political views. I believe in 
giving every man equal rights and a fair 
show. I believe that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to pass a judicious silver bill, and 
am in favor of such a revision of the tariff 
as shall give the capital and labor em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries of 
the country every protection they ask and 
at the same time place the luxuries as well 
as the necessities of life within the reach of 
all. I believe that every man, woman and 


child should receive a pension who is en- 
titled to it; that every just claim upon the 


Government should be promptly and duly 
paid with interest to date; that sectional 
strife should be smothered in fraternal 
love, and that the dead issues of the war 
should be decently buried at Government 
expense. I am in favor of applying the 
principles of civil service reform to all the 
offices of the Government so as to give en- 
tire satisfaction to those who re in as well 
as to those who are out, and that all legis- 
lation intended to promote the prosperity 
of the country should be promptly enacted 
by Congress. On the labor question | 
am as sound as an oak saw log, and urge 
upon Congress the passage of a bill that 
will settle forever and set at rest all con- 
troversies between the emplover and the 
employed. I believe that the surplus in 
the Treasury should remain unimpaired so 
far as is consistent with the financial wel- 
fare of the country and that Congress 
should take such action in reference to the 
finances as will bring the greatest good to 
the greatest number. I hold it to be the 
duty of the President to protect the prero- 
gatives of his office and to hand them 
down unstained to his successor dane up 
in tissue paper or in a silk handkerchief, 
and I will further say that if I have omitted 
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to declare my position regarding any in- 
terest representing a considerable number 
of votes, it shall be my earnest endeavor to 
amend and enlarge my platform according- 
ly. The motto on my escutcheon is ‘] 
strive to please, and my aim is to merit 
the approbation and secure the support of 
all Republicans, Democrats and Mug- 
wumps. I desire to be considered a non- 
partisan candidate and would prefer that 
my nomination should be unanimous.” 

It is not hard to see how one who is 
capable of formulating such a platform as 
this in jest might, when in all seriousness 
a candidate himself, shrink from declara- 
tions only a shade removed from these in 
transparency. 

His philosophy with regard to the Presi- 
dency is illustrated in a remark he made 
during MHarrison’s administration. He 
was discussing with some other Congress- 
men the common belief that Harrison was 
in the habit of going back on his friends. 
“It’s all very well to talk,” remarked one 
of the others, “but I’ll wager when you are 
President you will turn about and do the 
same thing.” 

“Let us hope not,” retorted Reed. “I 
would rather have a few friends than be 
President.” 

As a matter of fact, no man was ever 
more intensely loyal to his friends than 
Reed has been. He is one of those so 
dearly loved in public life who never forget 
a favor done, and who never cease to cher- 
ish the memory of an ill turn. It must be 
said that these two traits—the traits of the 
Indian—have gone far to give Reed his 
marvelous hold on the House of Represen- 
tatives and to make him the power that he 
is. There is a tender spot in Reed which 
is not always in evidence for strangers. 
His affections are strong and true. For the 
late Congressman Dingley, who died only 
a few days ago, Reed cherished an attach- 
ment that was creditable to both. For 
Representative Hitt, the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in the House, 
he entertains a like feeling of regard. 
These two men have probably ‘exercised 
as great an influence over the Speaker, and 
thus indirectly over the course of legisla- 
tion, as anv others in Congress. He is at- 
tached alsoto Amos Allen, his private secre- 
tary, who was a classmate in college, and 
who has followed him loyally and closely 
ever since, and there are younger men for 
whom he feels an intense personal regard, 
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and who have never had occasion to re- 
gret the service they have done him or the 
friendship which he has shown. When 
Reed was a young man just graduating 
from college he found himself three or 
four hundred dollars in debt. He was re- 
served and proud and made up his mind to 
hear alone the burden which for that time, 
and in those circumstances, was heavier 
than it seems to-day. While he was pon- 
dering on it there came to him Sam Fes- 
senden, the son of William Pitt Fessenden, 
the great Sena- 
torfrom Maine, 
who asked the 
young gradu- 
ate whether he 
was in finan- 
cial condition 
to start out 
fairly in life. 
Fessenden was 
not particular- 
ly his friend 
and knew him 
only asabright 
boy among the 
other boys of 
Portland. But 
when he found 
out how Reed 
was situated he 
advanced him 
all the money 
needed and 
told him to pay 
it back when 
he was able. 
Reed accepted 
the loan and 
paid it back, 
but he never 
regarded the 
payment as a 
cancellation of 
his debt. Fiom 
that day until 
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Fessenden’'s 


the day of 
death the Senator had no more loyal and 


steadfast friend than young Tom Reed, 
and when years later he thought that 
Fessenden was unfairly treated by James 
G. Blaine, he became an enemy of Blaine’s 
on that account. There has been much 
conjecture as to the reason for the 
long estrangement between these two 
brainy sons of Maine, but this was the 
beginning of it. Reed's feeling against 
Blaine grew first out of the intensity of his 
friendship for Fessenden. It was nour- 
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ished by subsequent events, particularly 
when Blaine went out of his way in the 
Fifty-first Congress to criticize the parlia- 
mentary reform upon which Reed had set 
his heart, but the feeling softened as Blaine 
sank slowly to his grave and at the end 
there was reconciliation. 

There are those who believe that these 
two men possessed attributes, which, if 
combined in a single individual, would 
have given to the country a political lead- 
cr in comparison with whom all _ others 
known to 
American _his- 
tory would be 
dwarfs. If 
Blaine had only 
shared Reed’s 
magnificent 
courage and 
profound phi- 
losophy, or if 
Reed had 
shared Blaine’s 
splendid im- 
agination and 
his sensitive- 
ness to popular 
feeling, then 
either would 
have been a 
leader of men 
with whom no 
other could 
safely be com- 
pared. 

Reed believes 
profoundly in 
the right of a 
majority to 
rule. He be- 
lieves whatever 
may be the 
temporary mis- 
takes of popu- 
lar fancy that 
in the long run the majority of the peo- 
ple are bound to be correct, and this ap- 
plies not only to men, but to women, for, 
carrying out his theory to the point of 
utmost consistency, Reed is a supporter of 
woman’s suffrage. He not only talks it 
on occasion with a wit and force of reason- 
ing that for the time at least are irresistible, 
but he has even gone on record officially 
in support of his belief. Away back in 
1884, when Reed was leader of the minor- 
itv of the Judiciary Committee in the 
House, Miss Susan B. Anthony and her 
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little party of suffragists appeared before 
the committee, as is their wont, in vain. 
The report of the committee was, of 
course, adverse, but there is in the files of 
the House a minority report presented by 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, and as the in- 
ternal evidence shows, undoubtedly writ- 
ten by him. This minority report is an es- 
say which ought not to be buried in the 
official files, for it is as full of Reed’s char- 
acteristic philosophy as anything he ever 
wrote. Here is a sample paragraph: 

“No one who listens to the reasons 
given by the superior class for the contin- 
uance of any system of subjection can fail 


REPR. J. FRANK ALDRICH, 
OF CHICAGO, 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING MR. REED'S TRIP 
to be impressed with the noble disinterest- 
edness of mankind. When the subjection 
of persons of African descent was to be 
maintained, the good of those persons was 
always the main object. When it was the 
fashion to beat children, to regard them as 
little animals who had no rights, it was al- 
ways for their good that they were treated 
with severity, and never on account of the 
bad temper of their parents. Hence when 
it is proposed to give to the women of this 
country an opportunity to present their 
case to the various State legislatures, to 
demand of the people of the country the 
quality of political rights, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that the reasons on which the 
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continuance of the inferiority of women is 
urged are drawn almost entirely from a 
tender consideration for their own good. 
The anxiety felt lest they should thereby 
deteriorate would be an honor to human 
nature were it not a historical fact that 
the same sweet solicitude has been put up 
as a barrier against every progress which 
women have made ever since civilization 
began.” 

Nothing could be better than this in its 
way or more characteristic of Reed, and 
one can see here the germ of much of the 
latent humor which he has brought into 
play in commenting on various new 
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phases of politics which have grown out 
of professed solicitude for the welfare of 
people other than ourselves with an in- 
cidental inclination to our own profit. 

This argument which Reed made over 
fifteen years ago he still stands by, and he 
would probably elaborate it and emphasize 
it if the occasion arose. There is perhaps 
no other man of the times who 
deeply convinced as he of the inherent 
right to suffrage. 

Reed is an omnivorous reader to-day as 
he was in beyhood. He is an insatiate 
devourer of novels which hold up human 
nature in its varied forms. Balzac is his 
favorite among French writers—whom he 


is so 
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reads in the original—and “Pére Goriot”’ 
and “Eugene Grandet” are his favorites 
among Balzac’s works. Thackeray he is 
fond of, and Thackeray's best book to his 
mind is‘ Vanity Fair ;” he has always taken 
keen delight in Becky Sharp. But per- 
haps his favorite above all other English 
novelists is Charles Reade; the “Cloister 
and the Hearth” he regards as one of the 
very greatest novels ever written. In 
poetry he delights in Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Holmes and Whittier, and the sar- 
donic mysticism of Omar Khayyam. 
There is nothing conventional in Reed. 
He likes what takes his fancy without re- 
gard to whether it may be according to 
accepted standards or not. Nothing ever 
pleased him more than the verses of the 
Kansas writer, Eugene F. Ware, which he 
happened on by chance when they were 
first published. He wrote an appreciative 
note to Ware, and one of the rhymes 
which he regards as about the cleverest 
bit of versifying in American literature he 
loves to recite to sympathetic listeners, 
rendering the lines with rare unction and 
telling emphasis. They are so character- 
istic of Reed in their discerning humor 


that here they are: 


“Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 

Where a brass-eyed bull-pup played, 

And that foolish canine bayed 

At that zephyr in a gay 

Semi-idiotic way. 

Then that zephyr in about 

Half a jiffy took that pup 
Tipped him over, wrong side up; 

Then it turned him wrong side out, 

And it calmly journeyed thence 

With a barn and string of fence. 

Moral : 
“When communities turn loose 
Social forces that produce 
The disorders of a gale, 
Act upon a well-known law, 
Face the breeze, but close your jaw— 
It’s a rule that will not fail. 

If you bay it in a gay, 

Self-sufficient sort of way 

It will land you, without doubt, 

Upside down and wrong side out.” 

He reads only one newspaper regularly 
—the New York Sun. He relishes keenly 
every bright thing that is said about him— 
whether in way of criticism or praise— 
and he gets more enjoyment than any- 
body else out of the innumerable cartoons 
of which he has been made the victim. 


When he was in 
President, he posted up in_ his little 
office at the Shoreham every cartoon 
that came out in which he figured, 
until the walls of the room were fairly 
covered. He once wrote Homer Daven- 
port thanking him for an especially gro- 
tesque representation. He is domestic in 
his tastes, and he is devoted particularly to 
his only daughter, Miss Kitty, who helps 
him in his work, and is wiser than many 
old heads in politics. He enjoys the 
theatre, and a first class play at the La- 
fayette Opera House is pretty sure to 
have him for a first-nighter in a box. He 
walks a great deal, in a slow and leisurely 
fashion, and one of the sights of Washing- 
ton is to watch him lounging down the 
Avenue and up F Street, his hands folded 
behind his back, stopping at every other 
shop window to study the display. He 
likes money, but he has never had the 
knack of making much, and about the 
only income he has outside his salary as 
Speaker comes from the magazine articles 
he writes. He never indulges in specula- 
tion and he is a stranger to Wall Street 
and its ways. As many uses as he could 
find for money, he does not hesitate to 
decline it unless it comes to him exactly 
according to his taste. A magazine re- 
cently offered him $1,000 for an article on 
expansion. He would not even consider 
the offer. “I feel too deeply on this ques- 
tion,” he said, “to take money for express- 
ing my opinions about it.” He has no 
liking for the spectacular; the brass band 
and shoutings of a political campaign are 
distasteful to him; he never poses and he 
has little patience with those who do. 
With a single exception, Reed is the 
only statesman with a pronounced and 
abounding gift of humor and an irrepres- 
sible propensity for epigram who has ever 
advanced so far in political favor in the 
United States. There have been times when 
it was doubtful whether he was better 
known for his statesmanship and his force 
of will and intellect, or for the wit and sar- 
casm which illuminate almost everything 
he says. In one with less profound politi- 
cal sense, this would be fatal to high po- 
litical preferment, but with Reed, as with 
Franklin, the play of fanciful humor goes 
hand in hand with power of reason and 
helps to emphasize and popularize it. 
Many of his sayings have become classic. 
When was ever a great truth more com- 
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pactly and wittily put than when Reed 
defined a statesman as a “successful poli- 
tician who is dead?” Who ever gained a 
standing in the House as an effective de- 
bater more justly than Reed when in the 
course of his maiden speech he completed 
the demolition of the argument of a pre- 
ceding speaker with the famous sentence, 
“And now having embalmed that fly in the 
liquid amber of my remarks, I will pro- 
ceed?” <A book might be compiled con- 
sisting entirely of the wise and witty say- 
ings of Tom Reed. There is the well- 
known fling at Springer of Illinois, who, 
with great impressiveness, announced in 
a debate in the House that he would rather 
be right than President, and Reed, stand- 
ing in the middle aisle, apparently paying 
no attention to what was going on, flashed 
out, “The gentleman need not be alarmed, 
he will never be either.” There is that 
other remark about Springer, that “he 
never opened his mouth without subtract- 
ing from the sum of human knowledge.” 
And there is the bitter comment on Presi- 
dent Harrison, explaining why he had no 
reason to favor the Harrison Administra- 
tion, “So far as I know, I have but two 
enemies in the State of Maine. One of 
them the President appointed Collector at 
Portland, the other he pardoned out of the 
penitentiary.” None but a philosopher 
could have made the tolerant comment 
which Reed made when a drunken admirer 
hailed him in the street and called out: 
“Hello Tom Reed. Hurrah for Tom 
Reed!” Most men in Reed's position 
would either have consciously become em- 
barrassed, or have assumed an air of frozen 
dignity, but Reed looked quickly around 
with a smile, and, turning to his com- 
panion, remarked: “After all, your 
drunken man is your only free citizen. 
So long as he isn’t absolutely dangerous 
or obnoxious, he does just what he pleases, 
and nobody objects. The rest of us are 
constantly cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d.” One 
of Reed’s most effective weapons in de- 
bate, wherein for years he has_ been 
easily master of the House, has been 
his swift and unerring wit, and yet his wit 
is so subordinated to the greater ends he 
has in view that it is remembered only for 
the light it sheds upon his argument. 
Reed is the most successful diner-out in 
Washington. His table-talk is a source 
of never-ceasing delight. It is not like 
the “table-talk”” of some others who have 
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monopolized the conversation and dwarfed 
the endeavors of everybody else, but it is 
the weaving into running chat of the keen- 
est sarcasm, the kindliest philosophy and 
the profoundest truths. Reed once said 
of Lieutenant Governor Murray Crane of 
Massachusetts, a lovable man, against 
whom it has been charged that he con- 
ceals his good deeds as other men conceal 
their crimes, that ‘Murray Crane is the 
best thing I know done up in a single 
package.’ Something like this might well 
be said of hundreds of sentences which 
have been embalmed in Reed's conversa- 
tion. They are simply perfect in expres- 
sion; not a word nor an inflection is 
wasted ; they are classic in their terseness 
and their everlasting truth. 

At the dinners of the famous Gridiron 
Club in Washington, Reed has for years 
been the star guest. Among the many 
brilliant men and after-dinner speakers 
who have been entertained by this organ- 
ization he stands easily first. The in- 
formality and good fellowship which 
characterizes these dinners delight his 
soul. The most subtle sayings and the 
most evanescent flashes of wit appeal to 
him before they dawn upon anybody else. 
He is as much at home there as he is in 
the fiercest debate in Congress on the most 
momentous of issues, and it is no small 
tribute to him to say that personally he 
stands higher in the esteem of the cynical 
Washington correspondents of long ex- 
perience than any other public man. The 
Washington correspondent soon learns to 
distinguish the false note from the true 
and Reed in all the long years of his ca- 
reer in Congress has invariably rung true. 


It is hardly necessary to go into the de- 


tails of his life. Everybody is reasonably 
familiar with them; how he sprang from a 
long line of hardy seafaring folk in Maine: 
how his youth was passed in poverty and his 
young manhood in strenuous endeavor; 
how he worked his way through Bowdoin 
College, teaching school in the vacations 
and proudly spurning the assistance which 
a Congregational church offered him in 
the way of charity; how he served in the 
war, as a paymaster in the navy, and then 
went away out to the Pacific Coast to trv 
his fortune there ; how he came back to his 
native town and grew into public life by 
winning his way among the people who 
had known him from boyhood, going to 
the Legislature, becoming Attorney Gen- 
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eral for the State, and finally, being elected 
to Congress. There is hardly another in- 
stance in records of successful American 
public men where a man has attained to 
the highest position by clinging stead- 
fastly to the place of his birth; and this 
alone would be a sufficient tribute to the 
inherent cosmopolitanism of Reed, for he 
has spread himself over the Nation without 
striving to take root in any but his native 
soil. 

Reed is a Down-Easter in every fiber of 
his being, and yet he has as true a sym- 
pathy with every other portion of the 
United States as any politician of whom 
there is record. He is filled with admira- 
tion for the abounding and fecund West. 
He has no provincial jealousy of the fer- 
tile regions in the Mississippi Valley 
where, as he once expressed it, the soil is 
so rich that “if we had it in Maine we 
would sell it by the pound,” and he has no 
fear of the stupendous development which 
he sees coming beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the Pacific Slope. His dream is 
a great homogeneous people stretching 
from California to Maine and filling the 
whole land between Mexico and the north- 
ern boundary. It is his dread of seeing 
this homogeneity imperiled by the exten- 
sion of American sovereignty over far dis- 
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tant lands that has been the most potent 
argument with him in opposing the in- 
stinct for expansion which seems to have 
been planted in the popular breast. 

It is here, perhaps, that his lack of im- 
agination puts him at fault, for he can see 
in such extension only increased expense 
for armament and dissipation of force. 
The immediately practical is what always 
appeals to him. In this he is the most con- 
servative of American public men, al- 
though, paradoxically enough, he has also 
the least regard for moth-eaten traditions. 
Reed would never think of arguing a ques- 
tion on the basis of Washington’s farewell 
address, nor would he allow a quibbling 
strict construction of the Constitution to 
stand in the way of what he believed would 
be to the immediate or ultimate advantage 
of the country. The man who ruthlessly 
broke down all the traditions of the House 
in establishing majority rule could never 
tolerate the swaddling clothes with which 
Southern statesmen and some others, out 
of reverence for conditions long passed, 
would seek to bind the United States. But 
while thus impatient of tradition he is in- 
dissolubly wedded to the practical, and in 
this, if it be studied rightly, will be found 
the germ of his opposition to expansion 
beyond sea. 


MIRAGE 


BY 


FRANK L. 


POLLOCK. 


Once I saw as the sun went down 
In a fog of light on the golden bay, 
The loom of pinnacle, tower and town, 
(This I saw as the night came down) 


Till the light went out in the sinking brown, 
And blindness came with the starry gray. 


This I saw as the dark came on— 
A marvelous city veined with fire, 
With skies that never had known the sun, 
(This I saw when the light was done) 
And it all was a frame for the face of One, 
And the face was the face of my Heart’s Desire. 


So do I seek it early and late, 

The phantom gleam of the sunset brown; 
But I think that never for love or hate 

Shall I find that face in a gleam elate, 
Never again, till the Ivory Gate 

Swings and shows me the Magic Town. 

















‘*KALUTANAH RETURNED FROM NETCHIULOOMEE ALONE.’’ 





A TALE OF THE DARKNESS AND OF THE COLD 


ALBERT WHITE VORSE 


ALUTANAH, strongest Eskimo in 
North Greenland, ate some white 
man’s food and was seized by a 

pain-spirit. He pressed both hands upon 
the spirit without effect, and sent his wife 
to fetch an angekok. The wise man ar- 
rived with his little oval tambourine, made 
of walrus membrane stretched upon a rein- 
deer-rib frame, took his stand beside Kalu- 
tanah and began to twist his body from 
side to side and to sing a charm-song. In 
his left hand he grasped the tambourine ; 
in his right the ivory wand; and, beating 
triple taps upon the resounding frame, he 
lifted his voice mournfully 

“Ai, yi-i, yi-i, yah! 

Ai, yi-i, yi-i, yah!" 
he chanted. But the devils in Kalutanah’s 
inside never budged. 

Louder and louder rose the song, faster 
and faster twisted the angekok’s body. 
His long black hair slashed across his face, 
his eyes rolled up until they looked like 
white moons. 

Kalutanah groaned. The angekok went 
into a frenzy and his wail waxed to a howl 
and sounded beyond the stone hut, down 
the hill, and out over the shimmering ic 
fields to the ship where the white men 
lived. 


‘Lhe white man with red whiskers came 
to ask the cause. 

“Much noise,” he said in his imperfect 
Eskimo. “Why?” 

Kalutanah was too weak to answer and 
the angekok lay prostrated with the 
spasm. Padlungwa had to break through 
her shyness. 

“WKalutanah has an ah-ah,” she said. 
“He ate some of your red food from the 
round boxy that gleams. You say tomat? 
White man’s food is not good for Eskimos. 
My husband has an ah-ah.” 

The white man pressed his palm upon 
Kalutanah’s forehead. 

“Hm!” he commented, “you fetch 
clothes.” 

Together they slipped winter furs upon 
Kalutanah, and the white man dragged 
him through the long, cramped tunnel out 
of the igloo, and bore him over the 
moonlit ice-fields to the ship. There, ly- 
ing beside one of the great iron lamps 
that burn black stones, Kalutanah drank 
some nasty stuff, whereupon the devils 
flew away and left him to sleep. 

When he awoke the white man and 
Padlungwa were watching. Padlungwa 
cooed over him. in her soft voice, but in 
the time of his illness she had changed. 

Her pretty timidity was gone. She had 
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ceased to fear the white men. She asked 
them questions: she even ventured to 
make jokes with the red beard. When 
Kalutanah, recovered after a few sleeps, 
beckoned his wife to go home he found 
her pettish. 

“It is good to be here,” she remon- 
strated. “Why should we go to live in the 
igloo; it is so small.”’ 

“It is too small for us and the white 
man,” muttered Kalutanah. “Come.” 

Padlungwa followed him. Sut as the 
winter waned and the sunlight began 
again to illumine the white world she was 
often absent from the igloo. She brought 
home precious gifts from the white men— 
pieces of wood and needles and once a 
knife. She had bright stories, too, about 
the strangers; how funny 
and green they looked, 


sea-ice?” they gossiped. “The bays are 
still frozen. He could have reached Net- 
chiuloomee without crossing dangerous 
cracks.” 

“His father’s father was one of the tat- 
tooed tribe,” ventured a woman, 

The Eskimos exchanged rapid glances. 
Once or twice, in the youth of the old men, 
there had come across the frozen sea to 
the westward, bands of tall Eskimos with 
cheeks and lips tattooed. They had killed 
men, ravished women and stolen the food 
of the settlements. Kalutanah’s father, it 
was said, had been tall and valiant like 
these men. Kalutanah, himself, was 
greater by a whole head than anyone in 
his tribe. . 

Among the gentle Greenland people a 

murder—nay, a quarrel— 
was unknown. Bat if 





after the long winter 
night; how they came 
from a wonderful land 
where the sun always rose 
and set once every sleep, 
as it does in Eskimo land 
during the spring and 
fall, and how they meant 
to go home as soon as the 
ice should break up. | i 

“And they say,’ ven- | 
tured Padlungwa, one late 
spring day, “that they will 
take you and me with 
them.” 

Kalutanah harnessed 
his dogs to the sledge, 
packed his harpoon, lance, 
knife and riding furs, to- 
gether with twelve sleeps 
supply of seal meat. 

“Padlungwa,” he called. “Come with 
me. We will bring my walrus from the 
cache at Netchiuloomee.” 

Before the twelve sleeps had passed, the 
ice out at sea, yielding to the power of sun 
and tide, had broken up. Kalutanah re- 
turned from Netchiuloomee alone. Pad- 
lungwa, he said, had fallen into a crack 
and Kokoia, the sea-devil, had choked her. 
He was haggard and his eyes roved wildly. 

The white men, still ice-bound in the 
bay, stroked his shoulders and slapped his 
back, just as if he had been one of their 
own company come to grief. But the 
Eskimos in the settlement upon the hill 
lost the red from their cheeks as they 
heard Kalutanah’s story. 

“Why did he take her among the broken 





“ 





“HER PRETTY TIMIDITY 
WAS GONE,’’ 


ea | Kalutanah had the fierce 
blood of the tattooed men, 
from the western land, 
who could say what he 
might do? 

The Eskimos discussed 
these things in groups, 
casting over their shoul- 
ders glances at Kalu- 
tanah. In his presence 
they were uneasy. No one 
sought him out, and it 
came gradually to pass 
that if he joined a group 
of his old-time friends— 
-| and blood relatives, for 

this isolated tribe of two 

hundred and fifty persons 

isa great family—one and 

another withdrew to 
sharpen a harpoon or to look after the tan- 
ning of a sealskin. At last, in the midst 
of the lively settlement, Kalutanah found 
himself solitary. 

Solitude among the Arctic solitudes is 
blank desolation. There is nothing to re- 
lieve it. For the lofty cliffs and pure 
snows, for the blue waves, dancing in the 
sunlight, for the spray flashing against a 
thousand shining icebergs, the Eskimo 
has no conscious love. His happiness is 
in hunting and gathering with his people 
to gossip, or to thrill before some angekok 
holding communion with the spirits. He 
needs his fellow men. Kalutanah par- 
ticularly needed them. He was arrogant 
in his strength, he loved the admiration it 
brought him. When the admiration failed 
he had no resource left. At first, upheld 
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by pride, he feigned to scoff at his people. 
He hunted and joyed in sledging home 
greater loads than the best of his neigh- 
bors. But that pleasure failed when he 
could not hear the comments of his audi- 
ence. 

Once or twice he sought solace among 
the white men, whom he hated. But here 
again his pride had a fall. For although 
the strangers made much of him, still, 
even in their presence, his own people 
grouped themselves apart. At last his 
spirit broke. His face lost the Eskimo 
plumpness. His haughty manner soft- 
ened. He tried to win friends with pres- 
ents, but the very attempt made matters 
worse. For, hearing that Megipsu’s hus- 
band had been killed by a walrus, and that 
the widow was near starvation, he went 
out to the hunting grounds with his dogs 
and brought home to her a bear and such 


KALUTANAH!’ SHE SAID. 


a load of seal as no three hunters in the 
tribe had ever killed in a single trip. 

“No man alone could have done it,” 
whispered the Eskimos. “Evil spirits aid 
him to kill. He has magic powers. He 
could charm us to death!” 

Megipsu left the food untouched. The 
children of the settlement lingered wist 
fully near it, when their parents were apart, 
and picked choice bits; but if Kalutanah 
came near with ivory toys, which he was 
ready to lavish upon them, they ran away. 
Their panic struck into the hearts of the 
parents. Kalutanah’s haggard presence 
in the settlement cast a shadow upon the 
light hearts of the tribe. 

There came a storm. Down from the 
interior snow desert swept the wind. It 
whirled the light snow up the cliff corners 
in clouds and columns, broke up the ice- 
fields in the bay, drove heavy floes crash- 
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ing together and smashed the ship of the 
white men as if it had been a soapstone 
pot. Barely time had the strangers to 
throw a boat upon the ice before the floes 
parted and the fragments of the vessel 
went down to the Kokoia. 

“Kalutanah has done it!” whispered the 
Eskimos. 

But the white men laughed at this and 
hired Kalutanah with his dogs, for a rifle 
that shot many times without reloading, 
to help them in their boat-journey to open 
water in the south. 

When they had won the southern cape 
of Eskimo land the white men invited 
KXalutanah to try his fortune in their coun- 
try. But the Eskimo feared the sickness 
of the open sea. They landed him and his 
dogs near a village, said “goo’ by,” bent 
to their oars and tossed away over the 
waves. 

Kalutanah gazed after them until the 
red beard was a far glint of fire. 

“Angoshueeta-ay!” he © murmured. 
“They stole my wife, yet they are my 
brothers. The strangers are my own peo- 
ple. Yet here, so far away, I may find 
friends. No word against me can have 
come hither. Who but myself and the 
white men could dare to come far 
across the broken ice of summer ?” 

He made his way up the foot-hill toward 
the peaked outlines of tents, dimly relieved 
against the brown cliffs behind. Half 
way to the crest he was aware of a young 
girl poised upon a rock. She had seen 
him; apparently she was waiting for him. 
When he drew near she smiled, and her 
little white teeth flashed in the sunlight. 

“Chimo, Kalutanah!” she said. 

A greeting in his own tongue was a 
pleasure of which Kalutanah had been 
long bereft. 

He paused and stared at the maiden. 
She was tall and slender. She was still 
laughing and her teeth still shone. 

“My name is not in your memory,” 
asserted. “I am Tung-wing-wa.” 

“Tung-wing-wa!"’ he repeated. 
child of Komenavik.” : 

“T am a woman,” she retorted, with an 
emphatic little nod. “Many suns have 
set since you saw me. I have become tall. 
I knew you because you are so great. I 
remember when, alone and without dogs, 
you killed the bear.” 

“You were a child,” mused Kalutanah. 
“T carved a little bear for you, from the 
tusk.” 


so 


she 


“The 
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Tung-wing-.va held up the thong that 
supported her breasts. The fastening 
was an ivory bear. 

“That is it,” she said. “My father is 
yonder, by his tent. He will make a feast 
for you. Will you come to meet him?” 

Komenavik did indeed welcome his 
guest in the warmest Eskimo fashion, with 
a succulent narwhal flipper. Other Es- 
kimos joined the feast and before the sun 
had fallen to its lowest, Kalutanah found 
himself laughing. Not before since Pad- 
lungwa’s death had he laughed. 

Within five sleeps he was established in 
a tent of his own. He hunted with his 
usual success, gave food and skins to 
whomsoever lacked and won the hearts of 
the villagers. 

“Kalutanah is not as he was,” said the 
old man. “Many suns ago he had the 
heart of a walrus and we feared him. Now 
he has the spirit of a bear and the heart of 
a woman.” 

The finest pelts of the harbor seal fell to 
Tung-wing-wa. The maiden’s supple 
figure showed charming in the most beau- 
tiful trousers in the land. Kalutanah 


watched her rapid needle as it pieced 


neatly together the skins which she tanned 
softer than those of other women. 

She was unlike Padlungwa. She was 
not timid. She was readiest of all the 
Eskimos with her tongue. She made 
jokes even with Kalutanah, of whose dig- 
nity most persons stood in awe. Her 
little teeth were apt to flash out smiles; 
yet, when it was night, not Kalutanah 
himself wore a finer gravity. 

Her sewing was celebrated. She made 
for Kalutanah a koolatah and a pair of 
boots that were perfectly waterproof. On 
the day when he first tried them he went 
hunting out upon the ice, with Komena- 
vik. 

At first he lagged, unwontedly silent. 
Presently he made up to his companion. 

“Who is betrothed to Tung-wing-wa?” 
he asked. 

The aged hunter turned surprised eyes 
upon him. 

“No one,” he replied. “At her birth 
she was chosen to be the wife of Sipsu of 
Karnah, then a boy; but when he came to 
take her to his tent she fled up the moun- 
tain. Until Sipsu went home she lived 
there—by catching little auks in snares 
made of her hair. Her mind is not open 
to me. She said that Sipsu had but one 
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eye. That is not a reason for refusing to 
be the wife of a good hunter.” 

For a few steps they plodded on in si- 
lence. 

“What has my mighty son in his mind ?” 
resumed Komenavik. ‘Does he want her 
for himself? | Padlungwa is asleep for- 
ever, you say?” 

For the first time in his life Kalutanah 
hesitated. 

“I—I have lived many suns,” he 
tered. “A younger husband——” 

“Many suns have taught you to be 
wise,’ answered Komenavik, gravely. 
“You are a great hunter. I have seen 
many more suns than you. I may never 
see another. I could go among the stars 


fal- 


knowing that she would never need to 
strangle her baby to keep it from starv- 
ing.” 

The subject was never resumed. A seal 


showed his black body at the water’s edge 
and Komenavik stalked it and struck it. 
With the harpoon-head in its side it dived. 
A bight of the line, caught about his ankle, 
dragged the old hunter deep into the 
water. Kalutanah sprang to his aid and 
by his might hauled line, seal and hunter 
upon the ice. But the Kokoia had taken 
Komenavik. 

Kalutanah carried the body home upon 
his sledge. At the landing place, where 
the grass-covered hill rose from the bay- 
ice, he found several men of the settlement, 
waiting for news of the catch. They lifted 
Komenavik tenderly and bore him to the 
village. 

Tung-wing-wa stood beside her tent. 
An aged Eskimo hobbled on before the 
others and spoke to her a few words. Her 
head twitched back, as if under a blow 
upon the brow, but she advanced slowly 








‘_.—-G ENTLY TOOK HER HAND AND LED HER DOWN THE HILL.’’ 
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——SANG A CHARM-SONG AND THE DEVILS 
VANISHED.”’ 


toward the sledge. Beside it she swayed 
and stretched forth a hand for support. 

Kalutanah caught the hand. The little 
fingers closed tightly about his, and held 
them until Komenavik lay beside his door. 
For a long time after Tung-wing-wa had 
disappeared within the tent the hunter felt 
the clinging fingers upon his own. 

Several sleeps passed before he saw her 
again. The Eskimos buried their dead 
neighbor and went about their business. 
Death is too familiar to everyone in that 
desolate land to make a lasting impression 
when it comes in ordinary fashion. 

Iomenavik’s widow wailed in the pres- 
ence of her friends for a season and pres- 
ently forgot her grief in the tent of a wid- 
ower of her own age. Tung-wing-wa kept 
her sorrow to herself behind the sealskin 
door-flap. 


One night Kalutanah came down the 
mountain, late, from a reindeer hunt. His 
course led him near the pile of stones 
under which, with his weapons beside him, 
Komenavik lay asleep forever. Tung- 
wing-wa, with a hand upon the stones, 
stood and gazed out over the misty sea 
and the icebergs, gleaming gold in the 
light of the low sun. 

Kalutanah stole toward her. As he 
drew near she looked up with wide eyes, 
but at once smiled faintly. 

“Kalutanah ?” she said. 

He made no reply but gently took her 
hand, lifted her to her feet, and led her 
down the hill. She looked wonderingly 
but ventured no protest. Among the 
tents, when he chose the way to his own 
instead of hers, she caught her breath and 
drooped her head low, but still suffered 
him, unresisting. 

Next day the news ran through the set- 
tlement. Everyone was pleased. 

“Good,” gossiped the villagers. “She 
is a strange girl. It is well that her man 
should be strong and silent. She will fear 
him as a woman should fear her husband. 
And she will never need food.” 

But the cold came early that season. It 
drove the walrus rapidly before it to the 
never-freezing sea in the far south. Kalu- 
tanah killed but one out of the passing 
herd. Barely had the sun begun to dip 
below the horizon for a little time in every 
sleep, before the frozen ocean, like a flat, 
black rock, stretched out and out and out 
until it met the sky. Even the seals seemed 
to be chilled away from the land. Their 
breathing holes were few and far. Kalu- 
tanah, with his dogs, skimmed away and 
away until the world about them was a cir- 
cle, with nothing but the icebergs to break 
the flatness and nothing but nicks in the 
sky to show where the mountains lifted 
their lofty crests. Often he returned with 
an empty sledge. 

But these were the happiest times of his 
life. Tung-wing-wa bewildered him. 
Women were good for chewing skins until 
they were soft enough to make clothes; 
for seeing that the winter lamp was filled 
with oil; for bearing hunters who could 
keep the tribe from ‘starving. All these 
functions, except the last, Tung-wing-wa 
filled better than any other woman Kalu- 
tanah had known, and he hoped the child 
she would give him in the summer might 
be a man-child. 

But apart from these things Tung-wing- 
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wa was not as other women. When men 
gathered in his stone house to talk over 
the hunting, Tung-wing-wa not only list- 
ened while she sewed, but also threw into 
talk little opinions so apt that the old men 
turned to look at her and to grunt ap- 
proval. The aged angekok admitted that 
she saw the spirits. Once, when frost de- 
mons entered Kalutanah’s foot she not 
only warmed it with snow, after the fashion 
of white men, but also, instead of calling 
the angekok, herself sang a charm-song, 
and so the devils vanished. Again, she 
suggested a likely bay for seal holes, and 
Kalutanah found two seals there. In 
spite of her winsome caresses and her 
swift obedience, she was more than other 
women. Kalutanah held her in awe as 
well as in affection; that was strange for 
an Eskimo husband. It gave him an un- 
known happiness. 

But the time came when even Kaluta- 
nah’s” skill and Tung-wing-wa's intui- 
tion failed to provide more seal. A snow- 
storm whitened over the gloomy ice and 
covered the breathing holes. There was 
no more hunting. The sun ceased to peep 
above the southern mountains. The great 
hosts of the stars swept ceaselessly across 
the sky in review before the one star in 
the zenith that never moved. The moon 
rolled a silver rim above the white plains 
to the eastward, and dived, like a white 
whale, to rise higher and higher night 
after night. At last she ceased to set, and 
swung in wide circles above Eskimo land 
as a snowy owl circles above a traveler. 
Grotesque black shadow-shapes lurked 
behind the bergs, but the tips of ice spark- 
led with warm blue and silver fires. 

Men, too, and dogs and sledges cast un- 
couth black images far across the white- 
ness. But men and dogs and sledges 
rarely went forth. The cold was abroad ; 
the silent spirit that worked its spell 
through furs and_= skin and _ stilled 
one’s blood, without warning. The Eski- 
mos slept and slept in their warm stone 
igloos and issued forth only to bring in 
meat from the frozen heaps near their 
doors, to cut ice for drinking water, and 
to call-upon their neighbors. 

The heaps of meat were small that sea- 
son. One by one they sank away, and 
their owners had to dare the cold with 
sledge journeys to the ‘north, where, dur- 
ing previous hunting seasons, they had 
stored seals and walruses beneath stones. 
At last Kalutanah’s heap was lower than 


his dog-hut, and then the hunter did the 
bravest deed of his life. He harnessed his 
dogs to the sledge, called forth his wife, 
and set forth to his ancient home. 

When they arrived at the northern set- 
tlement it was sleeping-time, and no one 
was stirring. The stone igloo where 
Kalutanah had lived with Padlungwa was 
dismantled. The hunter propped up the 
sleeping slab, laid the riding furs upon it 
and summoned Tung-wing-wa inside. 

“The food is gone,” he said. “I am 
going to bring more. My nearest store 
is half-a-sleep’s journey away. Lie here 
until I return.” 

“What spirit is in you, Kalutanah?” 
remonstrated the woman. “You are 
silent; you do not eat. There is meat left 
for one sleep. Wait until you have eaten 
and rested. If you start forth without 
food the cold demon will take you.” 

“Tatingwa!” burst forth the hunter. 
“Obey me at once. I go to bring food.” 

Never before had he spoken harshly to 
her. She shrank away and _ stretched 
forth her hand as if to ward off a blow. 
He too started back, stared blankly for a 
moment, and crept hastily out through the 
passage. 

He returned to the village with a heavy 
load of frozen meat. The moon, hovering 
above for her second period of the winter, 
shone full upon the hill. Kalutanah 


paused and drew a hoarse breath. Beside 
his igloo was gathered a dark mass of 
people. They were chattering vehe- 


mently ; their voices sounded through the 
Arctic settlement to him, far out upon the 
ice. 

Kalutanah set grim teeth and urged on 
his dogs. As he drew near the land the 
chatter ceased for an instant, then began, 
wilder than before. 

“They have seen me,” he muttered. 
“My guardian spirit is asleep.” 

The dark mass wavered to and fro for 
a moment and moved toward him. A 
single figure ran in advance of the others. 
It was his wife. 

When she had almost reached him she 
faltered. Kalutanah halted. The crowd 
paused. For a moment the world waited 
in suspense. 

“Kalutanah!” cried Tung-wing-wa. 
“Kalutanah! They say you killed her! 
It is a lie! It is a lie, is it not, Kalu- 
tanah ?” 

Kalutanah drew in his breath. 
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“It isa lie! Kalutanah! 
her ?”’ 

Kalutanah cleared his throat. When he 
spoke his voice was husky and unsteady. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I killed her. 
She was ‘ 

But a cry from the crowd cut off his 
speech. A woman turned and ran up the 
hill. The others swayed, broke, and, ut- 
tering shrill exclamations, scattered to 
their igloos. Tung-wing-wa fled with 
them. Her shrieks rang loudest of all. 

Kalutanah stood motionless. The moon 
dipped behind the cliffs and left the valley 
in gloom. The dogs puzzled about until 
they found the meat, tore open the cover- 
ing, wrangled over the prey, surfeited 
themselves, lay down and lolled out their 
tongues. The king-dog came and rubbed 
powerfully against Kalutanah’s legs. 

With a sudden movement the Eskimo 
bent over to caress the long, furred ears. 

“Awuk!” he murmured. “Strong king 
of my pack! Good friend. You at least 
are faithful. You do not fear my seal- 
meat. Come,’ he resolved, once more 
erect, “come, Awuk, we will go to the 
south. We will find the white men. They 
are not afraid. We will live in their beau- 
tiful land, which they never cease to praise. 
I will kill seal for them; they shall never 
starve.” 

He gazed vaguely over the limitless 
wastes toward the south. 

“Tt will be a long journey,” he reflected. 
“T must have food, plenty of food. In the 
next bay I have a walrus. It will last two 
moons; surely that is enough.” 

Without a parting glance at the village 
he turned his dog-team westward toward 
the sea. The dogs plodded lazily, and 
paused to quarrel, after the instinct of 
their race. Kalutanah shot his whip-lash 
at them mechanically ; mechanically stag- 
gered after the sledge. 

“To the south!” he muttered. 
south!” 

They reached the mouth of the bay, 
and still he lurched blindly forward. 
The food he needed lay behind him, 
but he had forgotten it. Out beyond 
the firm bay they passed, out upon 
the rougher surface of the sea. The 
ice around them groaned and cracked 
with the pressure of a heavy tide below. 
nce and again fissures yawned before 
the sledge. Vast floes, driven together, 
crumpled into fragments and heaved up 
walls ‘in the path of the party; but Kalu- 
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tanah drove his team at the mounds and 
lifted the sledge after them. Ordinarily it 
would have passed his strength, but he 
worked in a frenzy. The dogs ceased to 
shirk and tugged their load with backs 
level and heads down. 

But their forces gradually waned, and 
at last the time came when they could not 
pull another pace. Fven the terrible 
whiplash failed to sting them forward. 
They crouched to their master’s feet and 
lay, panting. 

Kalutanah seized his rifle and pushed 
on alone. He swayed from side to side, 
lost his balance now and again, recovered 
himself, and hurried forward. 

“To the south!” he repeated, “To the 
south!” He stumbled headlong into an 
ice-wall and fell in a stupor. 

He waked with a of 
something unusual, and tried to rise. The 
cold spirit’s hand was upon him. His 
fingers were numb and his feet were un- 
certain. Some moments elapsed before 
he could prop himself against an upturned 
floe and look about him. 

The moon had risen. The ice-fields 
shimmered away to the dark cliffs. The 
tide was dead low. The ice had ceased 
to groan. Except for the snapping and 
crashing, here and there, of tips nipped 
from bergs by the terrible fingers of the 
cold, the universe held heavy stillness. 

Out of the silences sounded the tone of 
a human _ voice. Kalutanah’s — blood 
spurted through every vein. He sprang 
to his feet and peeped over the mound. 

Figures were moving across the sea; 
figures of men and and_sledges. 
One after another they rose over a wall 
of ice and descended toward the aston- 
ished Eskimo. 

“From the 
Kalutanah. 


consciousness 


dogs 


westward!” — exclaimed 
“They cannot be our own 
people. Can they be white men?” 

He crept into a little shadowed 
between the blocks, and waited. 

The line trailed on until it reached the 
foot of his mound. The leaders halted 
not ten paces from his nook. Kalutanah 
settled himself closer in the darkness. 
They were not white men. Yet they 
were taller than the Eskimos. 

The main party rested at the foot of the 
mound apparently waiting for the rear to 
come up. One man mounted to the 
summit of the ice and stood gazing to- 
ward the eastern shore. The moonlight 
fell squarely upon his face. It was dark, 
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like the faces of Kalutanah’s people, but 
the cheeks and chin were traced with un- 
natural lines. 

“The tattooed Eskimos!” 
utanah. 

The figure faced about toward its com- 
rades. The last of the line was moving 
over the further wall. The leader shouted 
in guttural Eskimo, barely intelligible to 
alutanah. 

“No creature is in sight,’”’ he said. “The 
lazy men of the eastern land sleep. They 
fear the cold. We shall wake them. It 
is but a short journey and smooth ice. 
l‘orward !” 

The band swept over the mound. 
“hilled as he was with fright, Kalutanah 


gasped Kal- 


IT IS A LIE! IT IS A LIE! 


IS IT NOT, KALUTANAH?’ ’”’ 


murmured low words of admiration at 
the ease and alertness of their movements. 
White men themselves could not more 
easily have lifted sledges over the high- 
piled blocks. 

They were all men—in number more 
than Kalutanah could tell off upon fin- 
gers and toes. They carried lances and 
bows, but no harpoons; certainly they 
were not hunting. 

Supporting one hand upon a long lance 
of narwhal ivory, the leader stood erect 
until the last of the party were laboring 
down the eastern side of the hummock. 
He called another man to stand beside 
him and pointed towards the bay. 

“There, in the shadow, you and the 
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sledges must wait. We shall go forward 
quietly to surprise them. They will not 
fight; they are cowards. The men will 
flee. We will bring the food and the 
women to you.” 

They descended the slope and _ lost 
themselves in the mass of their party, now 
well together, and speeding fast away. 

“Women!” gasped Kalutanah. “They 
will take the women! They will carry 
away Tung-wing-wa!” 

He rose to his feet and gazed after the 
retreating party until it was a_ black 
shadow in the distance, like the shadow 
of a rapid cloud. The ice began to groan 
with the rising tide. Kalutanah’s rifle, 
jarred from its rest, fell against the hun- 
ter’s knee. He seized it and stole out of 
his hiding place. 

Descending to the level ice, he lost 
sight of the band, but their sledge tracks 
were plain. Presently he came to the 
spot where his own sledge had been. The 
sledge and dogs were gone, but at hand 
lay a few pieces of his seal meat. He de- 
voured them eagerly, and the cold spirit 
went out of him. 

An enormous iceberg from one of the 











mighty glaciers above, caught in its 
summer passage south by the cold, lay 
fixed just outside the mouth of the bay. 
As Kalutanah drew near the land, by 
making a slight circuit he was able to 
cover his advance with this berg. Sud- 
denly above the groaning of the floes 
there rose a sound of wild screaming and 
shouting. The hunter stood motionless. 
Again and again came the sound; voices 
of women in terror and men in anger. 
Kalutanah rushed forward to skirt the 
towering berg. Near its end the soft 
waves had worn through the mass an 
arched passage. It had been half sub- 
merged and the sea had frozen in it like 
a floor. Into this arch Kalutanah en- 
tered and paused at the shoreward edge 
to reconnoitre. 

The cries had ceased. The moon had 
almost set. Hidden in the dusk of the 
cliffs the bay lay silent. Kalutanah lis- 
tened vainly. No sound told him what 
the darkness covered. 

“Ugh!” he shuddered. “It is cold.” 

He made a few paces into the open. 
A form took shape in the darkness. An 
arrow whistled by Kalutanah’s head and 
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rebounded from the ice. Kalutanah 
sprang to his shelter. A laugh of derision 
followed him. 

“Go back to your hole!” shouted a gut- 
tural voice. “You may save yourself, 
like the other cowards of your people.” 

Kalutanah leveled his rifle. But a 
word of command rang out of the gloam 
and the figure disappeared. Sounds of 
many voices followed and the tramping 
of feet upon the crisp snow crust of the 
shore. Into the dim moonlight advanced 
the band of strangers. They marched, 
not in a regular column, as before, but in 
a careless mass, laughing and _ shouting. 
Behind them trailed the sledges, high 
with plunder. Last of all, guarded by a 
few of the tattooed tribe emerged the Es- 
kimos of the village. They were chiefly 
women, but here and there appeared the 
white bearskin trousers of a man. 

Turning southward to pass the iceberg, 
the company approached within a_har- 
poon’s cast of Kalutanah’s hiding place. 
The leader, whirling a long whiplash, 
strode beside the prisoners. 

“Get on!” he shouted. “You can run 
when you fear to fight. Get on!” 

He sent his lash cracking into the 
crowd. A woman screamed. 

“A—A— Ah!” roared Ixalutanah. 

He sprang from his cave with rifle un- 
lifted. The captors halted and faced him. 

“Tt’s that coward who hid in the ice- 
berg!” sNouted a voice. “His fate is in 
this.” 

A bow twanged. An arrow buried its 
head in Kalutanah’s thigh. The hunter 
staggered and clutched at the berg for 
support. 

“Kalutanah! Kalutanah! Save me!” 

A little figure broke from the group of 
prisoners and sped toward him. With 
a fierce exclamation the leader started in 
chase. 

The pain of Kalutanah’s wound van 
ished. The hunter stood erect, leveled 
his rifle and pulled the trigger. The lead- 
er stretched forth his arms, made a few 
headlong paces, fell in a heap, turned over 
once or twice and lay still. 

Kalutanah sprang forward. 

“Coward do you call me?” he shouted. 
“Cowards yourselves! You fight women 
and children and harmless men! Dare 
not to stand before one who fears you not! 
Get back whence you came, you cowards!” 

He threw his rifle to his shoulder and 


fired once, twice and again. The crowd 
fell apart. The strangers rushed thither 
and thither in confusion. 

“The white-man’s magic! The white- 
man’s death!” rose the cry. 

Helter skelter sped the terrified ma- 
rauders, some north, some east, some 
south, and lost themselves one by one, 
amid the ice hills. 

Kalutanah staggered toward the groups 
of his people. 

“Tung-wing-wa!"" he exclaimed. “I 
have saved you. Where ate you? Tung- 
wing-wa!” 

But a new cry arose. 

“Do not touch him! Do not touch him! 
He is the Kokoia!” 

Panic seized them. Huddling together, 
with unnatural shouts and cries, they 
turned their backs and fled. 

“Tung-wing-wa! Do not leave me,” 
cried Kalutanah. He dropped his rifle and 
made a few paces in chase of his people. 
His wounded leg failed and he fell beside 
the dead leader of the strangers. 


In the next summer another ship full of 
white men came to what had been the 
northern village of Eskimo land. At the 
mouth of the bay, still stranded, lay the 
great iceberg. Upon the shore side, the 
floes, unbroken, bound it to the beach. 

Black objects lay upon the floe and the 
white men landed to inspect them. 

“They are dead men!” exclaimed the 
white man with the red beard. “Shot! 
Who would have thought of Huskies 
fighting! Ah, by Jove, this accounts for 
it. They are tattooed Eskimos from 
across Smith Sound! There has been a 
raid and I guess the raiders were 
thrashed.” 

“Here’s one not tattooed,” called 
another white man. ‘“‘He’s got an arrow 
in the leg, and a Winchester beside him.” 

“Greenlander most likely,” responded 
the first. “Savior of his country. Let's 
see if] know him. By the gods, it’s Kalu- 
tanah !” 

“What’s the matter with you, Dutton?” 
asked a white man. “You're pale as a 
sheet. Is Kalu— _ what’s-his-name, a 
friend ?” 

The white man with the red beard gazed 
toward the hill, where the outlines of 
wrecked igloos broke the round crest. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “I knew him.” 
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BOUT the middle of last December 
“Uncle Sam” held his annual auc- 
tion of the unclaimed defunct arti- 

cles accumulated in his vast postal morgue 
at Washington City—the Dead Letter Of- 
fice. These sales would astonish any- 
one who attended them from a motive 
of mere curiosity. But other motives at- 
tract the larger portion of the crowd. The 
packages are sold as they stand and noth- 
ing is known of the contents of any pack- 
age before its sale. Consequently there 
enters into the sale the elements of 
a gamble. There is gathered here that 
class of people to whom the word “bar- 
gain” holds a charmed significance ; there 
are those who are regular purchasers and 
who, it is alleged, thoroughly understand 
the business and its chances of profit ; and 
there are others who, glancing through 
the printed catalogue, have found some 
special thing which they wish to possess. 

No speculator can foretell what will 
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go astray in the mails. Indeed, most of 
the parcels, which have been carefully 
wrapped in brown paper, bear the dis- 
couragingly descriptive adjectives, “cheap” 
and “damaged,” but this does not seem to 
deter the assembled throng from compet- 
ing for their contents. The first package 
on the list was labeled: “Six ounces cro- 
chet yarn, a curling iron, a note book, 
three tooth-brushes and a pair of side 
combs.” Another bore the tempting 
nomenclature of “A damaged _ toilet 
case, a hawk trap, a_ picture book, 
music, cards, ete.,” while yet another 
read, “A man’s damaged _ vest, har- 
monica, two ties and three cheap handker- 
chiefs.” And so it went on through 3,958 
bundles. Handkerchiefs and neckties have 
an invincible habit of getting lost in the 
mail. Bicycle attachments and electro- 
types seem to go astray with great fre- 
quency. In the schedule for the past year 
922 parcels of books were represented. 
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Among them we find the familiar titles, 
“Bitter Sweet,” “Evangeline,” ‘Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” “Lucile,” “Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain Lectures” and ‘“‘Aesop’s Fables,’ 
with a sprinkling of dictionaries, English 
and foreign, and paper-bound novels and 
pamphlets innumerable. There were also 
several Bibles and Catholic prayer books 
and a noticeable number of “Burns’ 
Poems,” while the extent of Ian Maclar- 
en’s fame was testified by the constant 
occurrence of “Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush.” A noteworthy feature was some 
two dozen Polish prayer books. 

It was the two hundred and fifty parcels 
of jewelry, classed under a separate sched- 
ule, which excited most interest despite the 
warning epithet “cheap” which preceded 
most of the bits enumerated. There seems 
to be a latent prejudice in the human mind 
against admitting the idea that all jewelry 
is not genuine. ‘“Gold-plated eye-glass 
frames” seemed to predominate in the sale 
of 1898. There were at least six dozen 
pairs of them disposed of in lots of twelve 
pairs each. Watches of gold, silver, nickel 
and brass could be met with between al- 
ternate packages containing rings, silver 
spoons, lockets, scarfpins, bracelets and 
almost every other article of personal 
adornment. The presence of an extraordi- 
nary quantity of pearl-handled penknives 
is perhaps accounted for by the fact that 
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A DOLL MADE OF CORN-HUSKS. 


insurance companies have recently adopt- 
ed the plan of sending these pretty little 
mementoes to their policy holders. It has 
also been observed that since publishers 
began to placate their subscribers by gifts 
of cheap jewelry and since soap and tobac- 
co manufacturers sought to win more cus- 
tomers by sending the same class of re- 
wards for soap and tobacco’ wrap- 
pers, the amount of worthless trinkets 
which have drifted into the Dead Letter 
Office has been largely increased. 

At the close of the auction the United 
States Treasury is generally the richer by 
$3,000, turned in from the proceeds. Some- 
times an individual in the crowd of pur- 
chasers recognizes a certain article as his 
property. Many of the things have the 
names of their intended owners marked 
on them, and these names are all adver- 
tised in the selling list. If the person can 
prove his right to the property its value is 
refunded to him. It is computed that 
about a hundred cases of this character ac 
tually happen at each auction, although the 
dead letter packages have been held for 
two years in the office waiting claimants. 

In the basement of the Post Office De- 
partment is a large store room, the walls 
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of which are composed 


whatever. In another 





of pigeonholes. Seated 
at tables are two 
trained experts em- 
ploying their best 
judgment in sifting the 


part of the room a half- 
dozen men are seated 
at other tables, opening 
the envelopes to see if 
they contain money or 








miscellaneous mass of 
property, and_ rear- 
ranging the articles ap- 
proximately to make 
up new bundles, each 
of which shall be worth 
at least sixty cents. 
3ut in spite of their 
skillful classification, 
some incongruous 
combinations result, 
such as: “A tin flute, 
pocket-knife, trimming, 
ten yards of ribbon and 
a box of pens,” a clas- 
sification which would 
attract and repel sim- 
ultaneously both a 





other valuables, and 
after examination, 
wrapping each letter 
with its cover. Each 
man keeps.a little book 
and these sums, apart 
from checks and nego- 
tiable notes, generally 
aggregate some thirty 
or forty thousand dol- 
lars in cash alone. The 
letters with valuable 
inclosures are carefully 
recorded for future 
identification, and, as 
every effort is made to 
find either the sender 
i or the person ad- 








masculine and a fem- 
inine purchaser. There siliaiail 
are other odd assort- 

ments — for instance: 

“Two pounds of tea, a small doll and a 
remnant of plush,” or “A mounted horned 
toad, a gun cleaner and a pair of old wrist- 
lets.” 

The large annual sale represents only a 
portion of the receipts of the Dead Letter 
Office. All of the best books that arrive 
are reserved for the library of the Post 
Office Department; the magazines, illus- 
trated papers and picture cards are be- 
stowed upon the city hospitals, while most 
of the curious and odd articles are placed 
on exhibit in the office museum. An in- 
teresting hour can be spent viewing the 
operations of our vast national asylum for 
postal waifs. A gallery is provided from 
which visitors can look down upon the 
busy room. The first thing a visitor 
would notice is the dumping beside the 
sorting table of the big mail bags con- 
taining letters with insufficient or illeg- 
ible addresses. Here they are tied up, 
with incredible rapidity, in bunches of one 
hundred each, classified as foreign and 
domestic and distributed among the clerks 
who have charge of the various branches 
of work. It is estimated that in the 
course of every year, about six million 
letters and packages are handled at this 
table, out of which some twenty-eight 
thousand of the letters bear no address 
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dressed, the office is 
able to return most of 
the money to its own- 
ers, although about 
three thousand dollars each year remains 
unidentified and is ultimately turned into 
the Treasury. 

Some thirty thousand photographs drift 
into Uncle Sam's postal morgue during 
every year, besides a pile of packages 
which bear no address, or an indefinite 
one, or are held on account of insufficient 
postage. It is that part of the room, where 
the queer bundles are being opened, which 
attracts most interest, for a surprise party 
is constantly being enacted there. It is on 
record that one clerk was startled, upon 
unwrapping an unsuspicious-looking bun- 
dle, to discover inside seventeen live 
snakes, while on another occasion the en- 
tire official force was filled with consterna- 
nation by finding in a parcel addressed to 
a lady a loaded revolver. Razors, coffin 
plates, petrified frogs, electric bells, dark 
lanterns, sets of false teeth, artificial birds’ 
eyes, entomological specimens, opium, 
little Catholic rosaries and medals are 
among the funny things daily disclosed; 
but it is necessary to study the shelves of 
the museum to learn something about the 
eccentricities of present making through 
the mails. A gilded horseshoe marked 
‘Billy,” a coffee pot, an ax suitable for 
chopping wood on a farm, an umbrella, a 
toy skeleton, a bunch of Chinese fire- 
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crackers, a common brick, stuffed birds, 
a collection of dolls, mostly rag dolls, an 
ordinary washboard, a human skull, a 
lamp shade, a bird’s nest with eggs in it, 
countless medals and a few daguerreo- 
types, a model of a sewing machine, also 
of a bale of cotton as it is prepared in the 
South for market, a bunch of wax tapers, a 
small Jumbo, a doll chair made of feathers 

what is the silent history of all these tiny 
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THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE, 


keepsakes ? 


A recent object of interest is 
a cartridge recovered from the wreck of 
the “Maine,” while a watch mutilated by a 
railroad train bears witness to an accident 
in the past. There are also several snakes 
preserved in alcohol to commemorate their 
singular arrival at the office in a perforated 
tincan. An exceptionally large cocoanut, 
bearing the distinct address of a gentleman 
in New York, continues to adorn another 
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shelf because the gentleman, upon 
being notified, refused to pay additional 
postage sufficient to purchase several 
ordinary cocoanuts. Objects of special 
interest are a remarkable toy _ alli- 
gator taking a promenade on its hind 
legs, and a mouse trap with a grin- 
ning ogre mouth ugly enough to frighten 
any small trespasser away, even from the 
smell of toasted cheese. The museum is 
not deficient in antiquities either. It has 
a marriage certificate announcing the 
union of Samuel Whitehead and Jane Mil- 
ler at the Parish Church, Manchester, 
England, on July 4, 1804—also a German 
certificate of apprenticeship more than a 
hundred years old. These relics remain, 
while articles of trifling value are being 
constantly redeemed. It is even asserted 
that a visitor to the museum recognized a 
set of false teeth as his own, and made 
good his claim by showing that they fitted 
his mouth exactly. 

The museum also keeps framed some 
samples of execrable chirography which 
have really been deciphered and the mis- 
sives delivered. When a defunct letter is 
revivified by the Government experts, the 
postmaster to whom it is sent is requested 
to return the empty envelope to the Dead 
Letter Office as a kind of receipt or ac- 
knowledgment of delivery, and some of 
the clerks keep in their desks a number of 
these attestations to their cleverness. It is 
hardly possible to conceive by what in- 
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genuity some blunders in orthography are 
corrected, and wonderful methods are em- 
ployed to supply insufficient addresses. 

Letters sent by foreign residents of the 
United States are very puzzling, the strug- 
gles of Hungarians to spell our Indian 
names of places being especially laugh- 
able. A scrawl which looked like, “Sar- 
ron Contri P. y. Bick Stilverth,” by a 
happy guess was interpreted to mean: 
Sharen, Pa., Steel Works. Another letter 
which bore the ceremonious Italian super- 
scription : 


“Alle mano di Giugimo Singles, 
Aconzignala Antonino Curavo, 
Miliachi di scrazini 
Miliachi Stretti 246,” 


was delivered “into the hands of’ the 
Signor living on Milwaukee Street at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Yet another missive bearing the abbre- 
viated hieroglyphics: “Sku co Pa Bo 
Bala” was successfully interpreted as: 
Cumbola, Schuylkill Co., Pa. But some- 
times the inventive genius of the office is 
utterly baffled when, for example, an en- 
velope bears upon its back no other words 
than: “To the Dock where foreign boats 
land bringing news from the Island of 
Sumatra, New York City,” and the writer 
signs herself “from loving Leonora, Ar- 
gell Street,’ or when a letter says on its 
outside, in place of an address: “Please 
hand this to some hay dealer,” or “Some 
dealer or manufacturer of merry-go- 
rounds.” 
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LETTERS THAT ARE DEAD 17! 
(RT UR eRe ERE =F Its 
F T= 
\ # ocr ia’ RR 
| Pee a ' 
is i 
Guvong fi SORECTED 
v » ‘ / 
(Correct address) Juong Sing 
18 Morgan Street, 
Hartford, conn, 
ee 
"Hh. 
Kee Boag heat 
Chath Aagyoe 
| (Correct address) Frostburg, Md. 
Andrias Magyar, 
Ame ruka 
PROBLEMS IN ADDRESSES FOR THE POSTAL CLERKS. 


Just before the Christmas season the of- 
fice receives several thousand letters ad- 
dressed in unsteady characters to 


Santa Claus, 

The North Pole.” 

or the: 
“King of Fairyland, 
Paradise,” 
or, 
“To a Rich Santa Claus,” 

It seems a pity that these pathetic ap- 
peals which have been surreptitiously 
dropped in the post boxes by truants from 
home should meet no tender eye of parent 
or guardian, but be wasted upon that im- 
aginary idol of childhood. 

Letters from abroad are dealt with in a 
separate room, and the clerks who occupy 
desks in this apartment from 9 A. M. till 
4 P.M. hold no sinecure positions. Thev 
seem to be gifted with vivid imaginations, 


too, for, turn and twist some epistles at 
every conceivable angle as they will, still 
their unknown characters continue to 
mystify them. As a specimen of foreign 
inscriptions : 


“Me Maria Peratala, 
nura Pa Kamlin la, 
tute takkata ter nurt 
Amerikaa.”’ 


after passing through expert hands, was 
sent to a real: 


“Mrs. Maria Peratola, 
Nora, Hamlin Co., 
Dakota.” 


Sometimes a foreigner, absolutely ig- 
norant of English, copies with infinite 
pains the address given at the bottom of 
an old American letter and makes some 
ridiculous blunders, confusing with it the 
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last words of affectionate farewell; suci 
as: “Good bye, many kisses,” etc. 

“Churhvat jova” is detected as standing 
for: What Cheer, Iowa; while “Wait 
Kolud, Namerikkaa,” is sped on its way 
to White Cloud, Mich. 

Some amusing incidents occur in the 
foreign room. One day a card, addressed 
to Mr. Koerster, North of New Oberlin, 
Russia, originally mailed at an Ohio town, 
was received. It had crossed the ocean, 
arrived in St. Petersburg, been scrutinized 
and stamped “insufficient address,” and 
returned to the United States of America, 
where it was finally treated as a dead beat 
tramp. But the indefatigable Dead Let- 
ter Office patched up the wanderer by ad- 
ding a capital O. to the Russia and started 
it off on its travels once more. A whole 
month after the message was first penned, 
an unpretentious citizen of the small town 
of Russia, Ohio, received this important 
postal and read: “When you come in, 
please to bring me one-half bushel of po- 
tatoes.”’ 

When it is impossible to read the di- 
rections penned by foreigners, Uncle Sam 
does not bother about them any further, 
but returns the letters unopened to the 
country they came from. 

What does try his patience sorely is the 
persistence with which citizens of the 


United States display their ignorance of 
the regulations of the Postal Union mails 
and continue to address bundles of un- 
mailable materials to friends abroad, de- 
spite his efforts to spread the information 
that “all articles of merchandise, no mat- 
ter how small the quantity, whether sent 
as gifts or otherwise, unless genuine trade 
samples of goods, can only be sent in the 
Postal Union mails when fully prepaid at 
the foreign letter rate of 5 cents per half 
ounce.” The recent arrival at the Dead 
Letter Office of three pounds of raw cot- 
ton, addressed to a German firm, necessi- 
tated the writing of an official letter to the 
effect that if this firm wished to obtain the 
package of cotton by mail they would be 
obliged either to remit $4.80 in payment, 
or to order it to be sent by express. 
Travelers in Mexico and Canada will also 
violate the postal laws by sending home 
various articles in packages sealed against 
inspection. Smuggling through the mails 
is a fruitful source of stopping many par- 
cels from foreign countries, the parties to 
whom they are addressed being notified 
that upon payment of the customs duties 
they may redeem their property. Our 
postal detectives have become specially 
skillful in arresting Chinese silk handker- 
chiefs neatly folded inside of innocent- 
looking letters. 





SONNET 


MAUDE 


SELVEY. 


Because you are away the shadows lie 


Darkly across the barren fields of life, 


The sunlight falls aslant on scenes now rife 


With memories of the time when you were nigh. 


The bleak winds beat about my door, the sky 


Is cold with Winter’s frown. The gentle wife 


In yonder cottage, weary with the strife 


\nd play of children dear, her lullaby 


In softer tone repeats. 


\t close of day 


For home and rest the humble toilers yearn. 


Time merges into dreamy twilight gray, 
The happy hour when little birds return 
And twitter to their mates,——but mine has flown, 


My waiting heart and I keep watch alone. 
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HERE was only that one 

light visible on all the 
earth. Above, the big 
stars throbbed against 
the darkness. Below 
stood the mountains— 
nothing but mountains; 
the rocky heart of the Sierra Nevada in 
Spain, reaching vast, immense, till the 
dim outline cut and jagged the solemn 
sky. Only an occasional patch of snow, 
showing blue-gray against its background 
of silent black, relieved the gloom of these 
dark masses. And, in all that majestic 
night-piece, the distant light was the soie 
indication of a human presence. Toward 
it | now trudged, astray and weary, in the 
hope of finding food, shelter and some 
sort of companionship. 

All the long day I had been sketching, 
solitary, far from path or bridle way, in 
broad, glaring sunlight, under a sky of so 
fierce a blue that every object, far and near 
alike, had stood out clear and distinct in 
the same harsh metallic relief. 

\s I drew nearer to this light, which 
burned steadily, lower and more yellow 
than the lowest star, I gradually made out 
the cross-lathing of a window. A few 
steps more and a hut, a cabin of perhaps 
two or three rooms, disengaged itself from 
the darkness. I hurried on, found a door, 
tried the latch; it was locked. Then I 
knocked hard with my sketching-stool, an 
implement that, when not in use, folded 
up into a decent-sized club. 

“Who's there?” asked a voice—in Eng- 
lish, of all possible languages. 

| swallowed the carefully composed 
Spanish greeting that I had prepared, and 
substituted a homely “I 2m.” 


“Who the devil are you?” came from 
the other side of the door, in accents even 
more hastened by surprise than my own. 

“My name’s Ponsford. I've _ been 
sketching all day. I am an artist, and’—— 

The voice cut me short: “Come round 
to the window and let’s have a look at 
you?” 

[ went round and stood in the light, my 
knees encountering the edge of a bench 
that projected from somewhere below. A 
coarse and hairy face appeared on the 
other side of the glass and looked me care- 
fully over. 

“Sure you're alone?” it asked, du- 
biously, and as though uncertain how to 
act. 

“Yes; and I waited, ravenous, hollow 
as a drum, wondering what particular no- 
tions of etiquette were agitating this un- 
kempt solitary. 

“Show us your things,” he at length 
proposed. 

I held up my paraphernalia. He fum- 
bled for a moment and then swung the 
window wide open. 

“IT suppose it’s all, right,” he said, put- 
ting his head and shoulders out. ‘“Any- 
how, you may come in.” Here he broke 
off abruptly to interject, “Rather rum, 
isn't it, talkin’ English like this—who'd 
have thought it!” 

Then he unbolted the door. 

“Tt’s all right, father, you needn't be 
afraid, you needn't.” said the man, turn- 
ing from the threshold to some one inside. 
“He won't hurt you, will he?” and he 
grinned at me through as ugly a set of 
teeth as ever struggled behind human 
beard. 

“T'll hurt your supper, if you’ve got 
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any.” I answered, as gaily as the condi- 


tions would permit. 

The man that my host had addressed as 
“father” sat bolt upright in a bed that 
ran lengthways against the opposite wall, 
and watched me enter and take a seat. 
He was a queer, half-witted looking old 
fellow, all touzled white hair and grimy 
flesh; with a face whose furtive expression 
might have been piteous had any recent 
application of soap and water allowed it 
fair play. 

Beyond the bed there was little other 
furniture in the place; only a couple of 
rough wooden chairs, a table of similar 
make, a chest of several drawers, and, set 
somewhat incongruously atop of this last 
article, a heavy ormolu clock, whose in- 
cessant ticking filled whatever silences 
were left by the gaps in our conversation. 
One or two cupboards were built into the 
walls, and in a corner stood a group of 
clumsy earthenware jars, similar to those 
in use at the “ventas” I had halted at on 
my way south from Granada. 

One of these jars the younger man now 
placed on the table, while, from the cup- 
board, he produced a couple of mugs, the 
larger half of a boiled fowl, some eggs and 
a huge piece of cheese. There was bread 
in plenty as well, and before long I had 
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eaten and drunk my fill, my en- 
tertainer watching me_ keenly 
while I harassed’ his provender ; 
he questioning me the whiles and 
in detail about the fore-summer 
ramble which had brought me 
under his roof. , 

The older man’s interest in 
these proceedings had _ subsided 
with my settling down; he had 
turned his face to the wall again, 
evidently bent upon resuming 
such slumbers as my unexpected 
entry had disturbed. 

“Had enough?” asked my com- 
panion, when I drew back from 
the table and produced a pipe. 

“Rather, thanks; may we 
smoke?” and I handed him my 
pouch. 

He sniffed at the tobacco; it 
was somebody's mixture, and 
pretty full. 

“This is something like!” said 
he, rising and going over to the 

i ogg chest of drawers. ‘You can leave 
me some o’ this—it’s all cigarillos 
here !” 

He came back with a well-worn brier, 
which he first of all wiped on his trousers 
and then crowded to the rim. The wine 
passed to and fro, and we sat at table 
and talked till the air was thick with 
smoke. Now and again the ticking of the 
clock intruded between speech and speech, 
and ever and anon we heard the old man 
turn in his bed. 

As before, the bulk of our conversation 
bore either directly or indirectly upon my- 
self. He looked through my sketches as 
we proceeded. 

“It's wonderful like,” he repeated, as he 
fingered the things, “wonderful like—I 
can't understand how you do it.” 

I penciled a rough portrait of him and 
passed itacross. “I’m goin’ to keep this.” 
He looked hard at me as he spoke, almost 
as though he was expecting a refusal. 

“All right,” said I, “‘you can have a bet- 
ter one if vou like.” 

He meditated over the rough outline, 
and then looked up. 

“Best not,” he replied slowly. 
not,” and he tore my sketch up into eight 
pieces, which he dropped through the 
open window into the still air outside. 

I looked on, but ventured no remark. 
He chuckled over my evident astonish- 
ment; yet, beyond a further repetition of 
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THE ORMOLU CLOCK 


“best not,” accompanied by a sagacious 
wagging of his head, he did nothing to 
explain the action. 

“You don’t draw any more of these 
here,’ he said. “It’s a fine night, and 
when the old man’s gone to sleep we two’'ll 
go an’ sit outside—it’s a bit thick in here.” 

“Want’s airing a trifle. This baccy goes 
a long way,” I assented briskly enough, 
the warm glow of the wine in my body 
clinching this unconcern. After all, the 
man was barely my own weight; and, 
more soothing still, I could feel the reas- 
suring pressure of the revolver that nes- 
tled unostentatiously under my Norfolk 
jacket. 

We had by new emptied our first jar of 
wine and were well into a second—my 
companion lowered the stuff as though it 
were water—when, from the bed where lay 
the old man came in tones heavy with 
fear, “Galloping—thevy’re always gallop- 
ing!"—the first words he had that night 
uttered. 

My companion turned roughly at the 
sound. “So you're beginning again, are 
you? Just you lie down an’ go to sleep,” 


he cried, with a promptitude, half impa- 
tience, half the result of the liquor he had 


swallowed. 

“They're always galloping—always gal- 
loping!” came from the bed. 

“Shut that, you fool, it’s the clock!” 

But the old man was not to be silenced. 
“T didn’t want his money—I didn’t want 
anything. God knows I didn't!” he 
moaned ; “and now they're always gallop- 
ing—after me! after me! Don't you hear 
them?” He had started up, was sitting, 
rigid, with a hand to his ear, intent, lis- 
tening. “Don’t you hear them?” he asked, 
of me this time; “you can hear them?” 

There was no sound audible but the 
steady tick of the heavy ormolu clock, 
which, indeed, by an ill man, might have 
been mistaken for the regular beat of 
hoofs 

“IT don’t hear anybody,” 
gently as was possible. 

Here the other impatiently interposed, 
his huge fist menacing the chest of draw- 
ers. “It’s that there clock, I tell you; I'll 
smash the thing one o’ these days.” 

“No, don’t do that, George—it—it’s my 
clock,” pleaded the older man. 

“But it’s always a-settin’ you off like this 
—an I’m getting tired of it, I tell yer.” 

“But—ain’t they galloping?” came fur- 
tively in reply. 


I replied, as 
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“Don't I tell yer it’s that there clock! 
Why don't you listen to sense—you, with 
yer galloping! Who d’yer think would 
gallop after you!” replied George, laugh- 
ing derisively, and drunkenly candid at the 
finish. 

“They always do—and my time’s com- 
ing, same as his, same as his!” whined 
the other. 

“Why can’t you talk o’ something else, 
something cheerful ?” 

“There's nothing else left—only 
and’’—— 

“Swinging,” 
grin. 

“Who the —— told you?” came furious- 
ly from the bed. 

I sat impassive. There were three car- 
tridges in my revolver. 

“Never you mind,” answered the other 
more gently, ‘an’ just you lie still, or else 
me an’ this gentleman will go for a walk 
an’ leave you to yer gallopings.” 

“Don’t go, George—don't go!” pleaded 
the grimy face through its pathetic tangle 
of gray hair. 

“Now you put that head o’ yours to the 
wall, an’ keep it shut—I’m all right; and, 
as for that there clock ig 

“Ye won't harm it, George?” 

“No, not this time; now you just go to 
sleep,” and George crossed over, a tone 
of relenting in his voice, almost a caress 
init. ‘You just goto sleep.” He sat on 
the edge of the bed and laid a hand on the 
other’s shoulder. “You just go to sleep.” 
he whispered. 

The old man obeyed, settling down once 
more amid his frowsy coverings, and, after 
a while, his regular breathing told of some 
respite from pursuing memory. Two or 
three times he had started up, but, seeing 
us two serenely seated over the lamp, he 
had turned his face to the wall again. 
Gradually, however, these disturbances 
had ceased, and, by the time we broached 
our third flagon he was deep in slumber. 

“He'll do now,” said George, lowering 
the lamp and picking up the wine, 
quiet, and we'll get a breath o’ fresh air 
before bedtime.” He opened the door as 
he spoke, glanced over his shoulders at 
the silent shape beyond. I followed him. 

“You aren't in no hurry about turnin’ 
in?” asked George, leaning luxuriously 
back with head and shoulders half-filling 
the dimly-lighted window-frame—we were 
sitting side by side upon a rude kind of 
bench that was let into the cabin wall; the 
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same sloping seat that had met my knees 
when George’s hairy face had first ap- 
peared at the window. 

“You aren't in no hurry, are you?” he 
repeated. 

“Nothing special,” I rejoined; for my 
first feeling of weariness had disappeared, 
and was now replaced by that special form 
of open-eyed wakefulness which accom- 
panies slumber balked or postponed. 

“T haven't done much talkin’, not for a 
long while now—at least, not o’ this sort, 
easy and sociable, an’ in English,” said 
George, affably, as he refilled the mugs. 
“We don’t keep much company out here, 
no parties, nor tea o’ Sundays, nor wed- 
ding breakfasts here!” he added with a 
laugh. 

“Your own fault, isn’t it?” I replied. 

“It’s my fault an’ his misfortune—that’s 
about the size of it—my fault an’ his mis- 
fortune!’ Either the idea conveyed, or 
else its happy expression by this familiar 
formula, seemed to afford him a strange 
delight. He was shaking with suppressed 
merriment. “My fault an’ his misfortune,” 
he repeated, “you’ve hit it off proper, first 
go off, too!” 

“Hit what—hit what?” I asked. 

He laid a familiar hand upon my shoul- 
der. ‘That's all right—I'm only waitin’— 
I’m goin’ to wait—an’ there ain't no hur- 
ry,” he replied, slowly and with due de- 
liberation. 

He had drunk a deal of wine, but the 
liquor affected him strangely, brightening 
him up rather than confusing him. His 
voice now fell roundly, deep and decided. 
The surly brutality of his first manner had 
almost disappeared. Something of the 
glow and freshness of youth was in his 
present tone, an engaging frankness that 
only here and there betrayed its vinous 
origin. 

He continued, slowly, and with the 
same judicial gravity as before, “I’m go- 
ing to wait, an’ there ain't no hurry—be- 
sides, it’s more’n half the fun is waiting. 
The old man don’t see it—at least, not my 
way,” said George, reverting to the gay 
note of his previous utterance. “The old 
man don’t see it! “I’m a payin’ now; but 
when he’s gone, I guess we'll be quits. 
It’s been a fair deal all round—I’m always 
fair—I look fair, don’t I—I struck you as 
fair?’ he asked with a sudden display of 
eagerness. 

“Tt’s too dark to see, much too dark. I'll 
take it for granted,” said I, somewhat at a 


loss. 

“That's right.” Then he added, 
“George aint much now, is it?” 

“Certainly not!’ The wine we had 
drunk was telling out here in the open. [| 
too was inclined to vivacity. ‘Certainly 
not—now you just go ahead,” I rejoined, 
briskly. 

“George ain’t much, an’ it’s all you're 
likely to know. There are dozens 0’ 
Georges—you're sure this won't go no 
further ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Well, it was me that did it, not him. 
An’ there’s that ole owl in there jumpin’ 
up in his sleep an’ shakin’ all day because 
he thinks it was him!” laughed George, 
shaking off the last tether of restraint, 
luxuriating in long-repressed confidence. 
“He don't get blind now, he don’t knock 
the plaster out o’ the ceiling, lyin’ on the 
floor an’ pluggin’ with his gun—only 
squirms—you've seen him squirm—an' 
here am | just seein’ him through—that’s 
all, just seein’ him through, an’, when 
that’s done, I quit. That's the price, an’ 
I’m fair—ye said I was fair, didn’t yer?” 

“You're a sportsman,” I agreed, mainly 
in the dark, yet with notions. 

“P’raps I am,” resumed George, du- 
biously, “‘p’raps I am; but that there cuss 
had me fair, an’ it’s all along o’ him—all 
his doin’—a Yank he was, an’ I picked 
him up at a Strand bar. 

“Well, I picked him up, an’ got talkin’ 
cards. It was my game, yer see, mine an’ 
the old man’s—we two run the house. [| 
got that Yank a-talking cards, an’ he said 
he was just dyin’ for a game with some 
one honest. 

“*You look honest,’ says he, grinnin'— 
he had a smooth face, just like a gal’s— 
‘you look honest,’ says he, ‘I ain’t afraid 
o’ you; but this city’s chock full o’ sharks, 
an’ a man has to be careful! 

“T took him on—it was my game, yer 
know. The ole man run the shop, he'd 
taught me all he knew, and we'd worked 
together years an’ years, ever since I'd 
known him. He stopped me one day in 
the Square—I was come down an’ cold 
an’ hungry, with a face like a fiddle, an’ 
goin’ to enlist when he spoke to me, said I 
was too grand for soldiering an’ a shillin’ 
a day. We'd worked together ever since, 
here—I mean London—an’ America, out 
West, an’ Noo York an’ back again, an’ 
Melbourne an’ Sydney. So I knew a thing 
or two when I took that there Yank on. He 
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was just rollin’ in money, pullin’ out bills 
an’ makin’ my mouth water, an’ flingin’ 
gold about—an’ me that short. The ole 
man always kep’ me short—he held the 
bank—an’ I was fond o’ livin’—dressed 
like a toff those days, I did, an’ always 
spent what I had. An’ so he kep’ me short 
—said he’d learn me that coin wasn’t made 
to be chucked away, an’ that we was goin’ 
to save an’ turn honest, an’ go to church 
o’ Sundays when we'd got enough. He 
was great on church, he was, specially 
when in drink. An’ here was I, near stone 
broke, with this Yank in tow, an’ he fairly 
stinkin’ 0’ coin.” . 

I filled another pipe, and lit it while 
George continued : 

“We got to the house—it was ten 
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o'clock, an’ as fine a night as this, an’ no 
one about but we two. A big house we 
had, out on the Regent’s Park, as lonely as 
sin, an’ only a policeman passing twice to 
the hour. I started in with four quid an’ 
silver, all I had, an’ that there Yank raked 
it in. No, he played square enough, no 
dodgin’ about him; but he just knew the 
game, an’ he knew my game, an’ gave me 
no chance. He had a head on him, he had 
—an’ there he was playin’ square, but 
knowin’ that game an’ every trick I was 
able. He played me like a baby—just 
amusin’ himself; an’ when I tried to fake 
he says quite polite, smooth an’ oily, says 
he, ‘Excuse me, but my game’s a little dif- 
ferent to yours, if you'll allow me to ex- 
plain. We confine ourselves to what's 
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dealt us, an’ we don't take no liberties 
with the pack.’ 

“T was cleaned out, an’ cheatin’, an he as 
good as said so; an’ he half my size, with 
little hands an’ a smooth face an’ slender 
built. 

‘I ain't square, is that what you're say- 
in,’ answers I, ‘an’ you pocketin’ my coin ?’ 

“*T was remarkin’ on the customs of my 
country,’ says he. 

“*Bluff’s one o’ them, isn't it? You just 
clear out of my house, yer little devil, an’ 
go back home’; an’ I got up an’ looked at 
him—I, twice his size. An’ there lay my 
money an’ half o’ his on the table between 
us, an’ I that short, an’ owin’ all around 
too. 

“He stood there grinnin’ at me—just 
grinnin’, as though I was no more to him 
than a bit o° dirt. 

““*Git out o’ my house,’ I says again, ‘or 
else you'll be thrown.’ 

“*T ain't done yet,’ he answers, ‘an’ if 
you're in a hurry, you needn’t wait, I'll ex- 
cuse you,’ says he, an’ he bowed at me. 
One of his hands was in his pocket—he 
had a reefer jacket on, with pockets each 
side—an’ he began to load up again with 
the other. 

“*VYou leave go o’ that coin,’ says I. 
There was no one else in the house, an’ I 
was that short an’ he half my size. 

“He took no notice, but just helped him- 
self. 

“Get out o’ this sharp, an’ pay your 
way, I says. 

“*T take my own time; an’ I shoot when 
I’m flurried,’ he answers back. 

“So I lammed him over the head with 
a chair, his bullet went into the wood, an’ 
he lay quiet with his pocket full o’ coin. 
Then I took his gun away an’ lay the gold 
an’ notes on the table—emptied him dry. 
Presently he comes round an’ sees things. 
‘My turn, sonny,’ says I, as he gets up, ‘go 
home quiet or I'll drop a bullet into yer.’ 
It was quite peaceful-like in the room, only 
that there big clock a-ticking on the man- 
tel-shelf, till he went for me, lookin’ ugly 
as sin. I plugged him one, an’ he up with 
his arm an’ pulled down that clock to 
throw ; I plugged him another, an’ then he 
lay down with that clock under him, an’ 
things was quiet again—they was quiet.” 

George had paused, pensive, forgetful of 
my share in this re-enactment. After a 
while he resumed. 

“T was alone in the house, with that table 
full o’ brass and that dead Yank an’ noth- 
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ing else. I sat down quite serious to 
think, when in comes the old man; an’ he 
that blind with drink that he could hardly 
see. I turned the lights out sharp. ‘You'll 
do,’ I thinks; an’ I gives him a shove that 
landed him atop o’ the other. An’ he went 
to sleep there, so drunk that he didn't 
know nor see. I took his hat an’ umbrella 
toput outside, an’ there they two lay on the 
floor o’ that room in a puddle o’ moon- 
light, looking like wax. I pulled down the 
blind on them. The Yank’s money was on 
the table. I let half o’ that alone, an’ | 
takes his gun an’ puts it in the ole man’s 
fist—all in the dark, an’ stumblin’—got the 
left fist first o’ all. ‘You'll do,’ says 1, when 
it was over, ‘you'll do till to-morrow. Ta- 
ta, dear brethren; I’m agoin’ to walk on 
this.’ So I turned out into the street—not 
even a copper about, an’ the Park lyin’ 
right ahead an’ full o’ trees. 

“T walked about that Outer Circle till ] 
came to the Canal, an’ I thought o’ going 
back an’ droppin’ the Yank into the wet. 
‘Best not,’ says I, ‘best not—the ole man’s 
good enough for me, an’ he’s kep’ me 
short, or else this accident wouldn't ha’ 
happened.’ Besides, what was the good 
o’ takin’ risks ?”’ 

Somehow there was a deal of disillusion 
in all this, enough almost to make me 
doubt the reality of it all. The man who 
sat beside me was of such as I had been 
taught to shrink from and name “‘murder- 
er’; yet, somehow, in all that he had nar- 
rated there had been feeling so natural, so 
comprehensive, so lacking in the mon- 
strous, despite its sheer brutality. Here 
was a certain inevitability that bade fair to 
upset all previously formed ideas, that had 
broken and dissipated any sudden shock 
the crude statement of the case might have 
occasioned me—or else the wine had dead- 
ened sensibility, as I sat thus still and lis- 
tened to what, after all, were only words; 
only words, and spoken by a man whom 
any barber and tailor could have made pre- 
sentable between them. 

But this was not the end. He continued : 

“T staved clean away that night, didn’t 
go back till next mornin’ before the wom- 
an came to tidy up. I didn’t want her mix- 
in’ in. So I missed most o’ the fun, didn’t 
see the ole man wake up an’ find himself 
lyin’ there with that six-shooter in his fist, 
an’ a man underneath with two holes in 
him, an’ stark dead. 

“About eight I lets myself in, cool as ice, 
an’ goes straight for that room. He'd 
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locked the door, so 
I sings out: 

“*Who’s there?’ 

“Ts that you, 
George?’ he says, 
an’ I knew he was 
tremblin’ because 
o’ his voice. 

* “Tt’sme. What’s 
the game inside, 
father ?’ says I. 

“Then he un- 
locked, an’ I saw 
the body lyin’ there. 
an’ the gun, an’ the 
coin on the table, 
an’ the ole man, 
shiverin’ an’ whiter 
than the Yank. 

“ “What d’yer do 
it forr asks L 
lookin’ sick. 

“T dunno—lI 
don’t remember ; 
but there’s the 
pistol, an’ that’s 
him an’ I too blind 
drunk to remember 
anything. I started 
soakin’ as soon as I 
left home, that was 
about ten, but I 
don’t remember no 
more—but this is 
good enough, ain’t 
it? I'd better own 
up an’ get it done 
with,’ says he, all 
pat an’ dismal, like 
a lesson he’s spent 
half the night in 
learnin’, 

“He went back 
to the body, an 
there lay that clock 
with the hands at 
five to eleven. The 
ole man saw it an’ 
fired up sudden. ‘I 
don’t take half an 
hour to fill up,’ 
says he; ‘an’ we 
knocked this down 
—we must ha 
knocked this down, 
I swear me must!’ 

“I scratches my 
head an’ thinks. 
‘Supposin’, I says, 
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‘supposin’ it had 
stopped on its own 
long before you 
came in?’ Andthen 
the bell rang. God! 
how that ole man 
jumped! 

“*You stay here,’ 


- says he, ‘you stay 


—you'll stay wi’ 
me, George?’ he 
moans, shiverin’. 

“The bell rings 
again, so I looks 
out o’ the window; 
hadn’t thought o’ it 
before. ‘Who’s 
there, an’ what 
d’yer want?’ I calls 
out, openin’. 

“It was the 
woman that came 
every day to tidy 
up, an’ I'd forgot- 
ten all about her. 
‘You needn’t come 
to-day nor to-mor- 
row either — we're 
goin’ out o° town 
for a day or two, 
says I. Then she 
says, ‘Oh,’ an’ gets 
off home. 

“T shut the win- 
dow an’ goes back 
to the ole man; an’ 
there he was nursin’ 
that clock o’ his. 
‘Think it stopped ?” 
says he. 

““*Hope not,’ I 
answers with a grin 
—he’s made me do 
a lot o’ grinnin’ has 
the ole man—hope 
not,’ I answers. 
‘What are _ you 
goin’ todo? Can't 
sit here all day, can 
yer?” 

“‘Give in,’ he 
whines; ‘an’ to 
think thatI was go- 
in’ to cut it all, get 
clearan’turn honest 
—I was, s’help me 
God, I was !—only 
another month or 
two an’ we was 
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goin’ to live at the seaside, and live in 
peace and quiet, an’ forget all this here.’ 
He looks at that clock again, as tho’ he 
wanted it to talk to him. ‘It’s five to elev- 
en, he says, ‘five to eleven; an’ I swear I 
didn't turn out till closin’ time—that’s 
twelve an’ a half—I never turned out be- 
fore, an’ I swear I didn’t begin yesterday. 
‘I must ask,’ he says. 

“*Ain’t that an answer? Ain't that good 
enough ?’ says I; for I didn’t want no ask- 
in’, not me! ‘You'd better keep your 
mouth shut, an’ quit—get out o’ here be- 
fore it’s too late. Yer a good ‘un,’ says I, 
‘yer've been a good ‘un to me, an’ I'll take 
care oO’ yer.’ 

**But that clock—ain’t that evidence ?’ 
he asks, persistin’. 

***TLet’s see how it winds?’ says I.” 

Here George paused and took a swig at 
his mug. I could hear the low gurgle of 
the wine distinctly as he swallowed. He 
set the mug down, and then, in the won- 
derful silence of the hour and place I heard, 
ever so faintly, the beat of the heavy or- 
molu clock. Through the open window, 
dimly lit by the lowered lamp, and _ half- 
filled by George's head and shoulders, the 
ceaseless tick-tick had penetrated. And, 
as I listened, it seemed as though atop of 
this steady swing, I could hear, more faint 
and muffled still, a low sound of breath- 
ing; a low breathing such as might be 
emitted by some crouching animal. But 
George had proceeded, unconcerned, sti- 
fling these real or imaginary sounds with 
the fuller volume of his voice. 

“*Tet’s see how it winds,’ I says to him, 
when he began to talk about evidence, an’ 
then I got up an’ found the key. Five times 
it wound, an’ that was all—an’ then that 
there clock began to go, same as now. 

““Tt weren't run down—it was goin’— 
goin’! sings out the ole man. ‘I'm free,’ 
he yells. ‘Good God, he did it himself or 
somebody else did it—I wasn't here!’ 

“*But the gun was in your hand, wasn't 
it?’ I asks, quite grave an’ thoughtful. 

“Who says so?’ says he. 

“T felt pale all over—he had me there! 
But I did my bit o’ bluff: ‘You said so 
yerself,’ says I, quite cool, an’ then he went 
flat again. 

“ ‘George, vou’re goin’ against me now,’ 
he says, quite broke up. ‘You're all against 
me, an’ I’m done.’ 

“*No, you ain’t done neither,’ I says, 
going gentle. ‘I'll turn out an’ see what's 
to do. I'll stand by yer,’ I says. 


“He didn’t want to be left alone, an’ 
asked an’ begged o’ me to stay, but I saw 
it wasn't no good wastin’ time, an’ I'd best 
be off at once. 

“*T must have some brass,’ says I, ‘i 
I’m to do any good,’ and | pointed to the 
heap on the table. 

“*Take it,’ says he. ‘I don’t want his 
money —he was lookin’ at the Yank— 
‘why should I be wantin’ o’ his money?” 
he says, sort o’ whisperin’ it out. 

“T helped myself. ‘Now you just keep 
the door locked an’ bolted,’ I says, ‘an’ 
don't let no one in—an’ you go sit in an- 
other room; this company’s bad for yer.’ 
Then I went into the street, an’ when I got 
fair inside the Park, I laughed fit to bust 
myself! ‘You're a good ‘un,’ I says, ‘an’ 
if this don't beat all! Books ain’t in it, an’ 
plays ain’t in it. Ole man, you're a-killin’ 
o’ me as well!’ I says, with the tears in my 
eyes an’ runnin’ down.” 

He was laughing now at the recollec- 
tion, was George, as he stooped and helped 
himself to more wine. Again he swallowed, 
and again I could hear the wonderful 
silence of that southern night; and then, 
as before, emerging from the stillness, 
came the faint pulse of the clock indoors, 
and again that sound of low breathing, 
now shorter, a quicker and more painful 
drawing of 

But George had continued: 

“Business first an’ pleasure afterward,’ 
thinks I, when I'd done laughing; so I 
started, walkin’ hard an’ thinkin’ till my 
head ached. 

“T went down to Charing Cross, an’ 
then along by the river an’ through the 
City till I come to London Bridge, an’ 
there I saw a ship unloadin’ oranges— 
cases an’ cases 0’ oranges. ‘You're good 
enough,’ thinks I, an’ [ went down to the 
wharf an’ boarded her. The captain was 
away, but they said he was comin’ back 
after he’d had his dinner, so I waited pa- 
tiently an’ took stock o’ things. The mate 
came up presently an’ he an’ [ talked, he 
doin’ his bit of lingo first-class for a for- 
eigner. They were goin’ back to Cadiz an’ 
Barcelona, where they come from, in a 
day or two; goin’ to Cardiff first for a load 
of coal, an’ then straight ahead. An’ I 
told him that I had a sick friend who want- 
ed a sea-trip cheap; he couldn't afford to 
pay much, but, if they had room, would 
they take us there an’ back—an’ cheap? 

“The captain come aboard, an’ the mate 
explains, an’ t’other was willin’. Twenty 
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‘*l WAS STILL LOOKING UPWARDS,’’ 


quid, an’ all found for the pair o° us, an’ 
pay in advance, he says, an’ come aboard 
the day after to-morrow. ‘All right,’ I says, 
an’ then I went home again. 

“The ole man cheered up a bit when I 
told him the news, but he didn’t last—be- 
gan to snivel whenever I left him alone. 
‘You lie down an’ read the paper,” says I 
in the evenin’, ‘specially if you won't eat— 
nor drink,’ an’ I grins when J come to the 
drink. 

‘““*Never no more,’ he says; ‘I’ve drunk 
enough to last me.’ 

Then I went out again an’ hires a horse 
an’ trap, an’ stables ‘em in the back gar- 
den; an’ late that night, me an’ the corpse 
took a drive. I loaded him heavy an’ he 
sunk in that there Canal—an’ that was the 
last o’ Regent’s Park. Next day we went 
to live at a hotel down by the river—left 
the house standin’ an’ never been near it 
since. The dav after we went aboard, an’ 
it was no lie either I’d told about that sick 
friend o’ mine. We held on the whole trip 
an’ got safe to Barcelona—only put in a 
day at Cadiz—me an’ the ole man, an’ the 
clock. He'd brought that clock with him 
—weighs about a hundredweight! ‘It's 
evidence,’ he says continual. ‘My Lord, I 
was brought up religious, an’ to think that 
I should ha’ come to this, me that was 
goin’ to retire an’ live honest!’ Hear any- 


thing indoors ?” George had stopped short, 
with a hand to my wrist. We both listened 
for a long moment, but the sound, what- 
ever it had been, was not repeated. “It 
must have been that clock tickin’; it ticks 
wonderful loud,” said George. 

“T thought just now—” I began. 

“It’s that clock,” he interposed. ‘““Where 
was I—the ole man ravin’ on board that 
ship?” and he continued, lightheartedly : 

“The skipper heard him time an’ time 
again, but didn’t twig, bein’ Spanish an’ 
not speakin’ our lingo fluent. ‘Did he steal 
that there clock?’ he asks, ‘what’s wrong 
with the ole boy?’ or words with that 
meaning. An’ I taps my head. ‘Daft, pore 
ole chap,’ I says, ‘loco, that’s it—you've 
got it, loco,’ an’ then we has another cig- 
arette together, him an’ I. 

“We'd got plenty of coin, all the ole 
man’s savin’s an’ the Yank’s, an’ from Bar- 
celona we struck away South, left the cap- 
tain an’ his ship, an’ found this here villa 
residence. Pretty lonely it is, an’ not much 
to look at, an’ only the ole man an’ that 
there clock for company—an’ he lookin’ 
after it like a mother; keepin’ it alive, with 
windin’—when he ain't carryin’ on like to 
night. But I can wait, I’m goin’ to wait— 
it’s bloomin’ fun waitin’ with that ole man, 
an’ he yelpin’ half the time! ‘My fault an’ 
his misfortune,’ yer said hefore I begun—- 
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hit it off proper first go off! Rich, ain't 
it ?” 

I looked up and saw George was smil- 
ing in his seat, his head and shoulders cov- 
ering half the window-frame. 

“I’m fair, yer said I was fair?” he asked. 

I was still looking upwards. 

“Why don’t yer say something? What 

is it you're staring at behind?” But the 
question was never completed, never an- 
swered. 
I had seen hands—the old man’s hands 
at the window behind George's head. 
And then I had seen the heavy ormolu 
clock, falling—falling ; and the same hands 
empty—above George’s head; it had 
dropped forward on to his chest, and the 
clock had followed, pounding over the turf 
at our feet. The old man’s face was at the 
window now, for a moment only; then, in- 
doors, another fall, as of a limp body strik- 
ing walls and floor. 








It was late in the afternoon. I was feel- 
ing better now. The woman of the inn had 
placed my chair outside in the sunshine. 
The sky was quite blue, everywhere blue, 
except for a thin cloud of dark smoke that 
floated in the distance, towards the north. 
I watched this one wasting shadow till it 
dwindled—dwindled. The sky was quite 
blue now. Had I been dreaming? 

The woman came out of the inn with a 
glass of something cool. Her husband had 
gone up the valley with the gendarmes. 
The sky was quite blue. The woman went 
back to her work. Figures moved in the 


village below. It seemed hard to believe 
that I had burst in upon these people, hat- 
less, maniacal, disheveled, and flourishing 
my empty revolver. 

The dark wreath of smoke had vanished, 
all was peace. And, only that morning, I 
had sat beside George—George, broken- 
necked, with his head on his chest. The 
dawn had come shuddering from behind 
the mountains, the dew lay heavy and wet 
upon us both. There had been sounds 
in the hut—I could have prevented it all 
had I cried out. But it was too late now. 
I rose and dragged George indoors, and 
laid him beside the old man. The old 
man’s hands were clenched. I did not look 
at his face, but his heart was quite still. It 
was all like a dream, like some horrible 
night-mare. I had moved and moved, but 
I could not think. 

The lowered lamp still burned on. My 
shaking hands upset it—and then there 
was flame. I ran from it—ran through 
that accursed valley—how I ran!—for 
hours and hours. I must have met some- 
body or reached here at last. They took 
my revolver away from me. They seemed 
to know George, seemed to be afraid of 
him. They made me lie down afterwards. 

The woman came out of the inn. Her 
hand shaded her eyes. “Son ellos,” she 
cried. I looked ahead and there were the 
gendarmes and the inn-keeper. One of 
them carried the clock—all they had found 
up there. It was broken—I was glad it 
was broken—but there it was, discolored, 
its faded gilt all blackened—the heavy 
ormolu clock! 
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I. 


WILSON, 


Senator from the State of Washington. 


WHAT TRADE WITH THE ORIENT MEANS TO 


THE 


SENATOR JOHN 


He would be a bold man who, at this 
time, ventured a prediction as to the limit 
of the influence of our growing Oriental 
trade upon the States of the Pacific Coast. 
That trade which has grown in spite of, 
rather than because of, our exertions and 
which has been unknown to the country 
at large and unappreciated, even by those 
sections most vitally interested, is to-day 
in its infancy. To the American the com- 
mercial field of the Orient is still practi- 
cally virgin soil. 

The war between China and Japan, the 
struggle of the leading nations of Europe 
for an enlarged sphere of influence in 
China and for a controlling interest in her 


BY 


WEST 


L. WILSON. 


trade and the victory of our navy at 
Manila have at last given to our people 
some conception of the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of Oriental commerce. 

It is hardly possible at this time to make 
an intelligent compilation of statistics 
bearing upon this subject, but sufficient 
information is available to show the lines 
along which trade is developing as well as 
to show those of our products that are in 
demand in the Orient. At the present 
time our principal market is in China and 
Japan, and that must continue to be the 
case for some time to come. With these 
countries, our trade is now confined to 
comparatively few lines, but in those lines 
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the increase during the last few years has 
been most gratifying. 

Our exports to China and Japan now 
comprise locomotives, railroad iron, ma- 
chinery and wire nails, wheat and wheat 
flour, raw cotton, cotton yarn and certain 
grades of cotton cloth and petroleum. 

While our export of locomotives and 
railroad iron to China and Japan began 
several years since, it did not reach any 
considerable volume until 1896. In that 
year we secured 26 per cent. of the im- 
ports of locomotives to Japan, and 14 per 
cent. of the railroad iron. In 1897 we se- 
cured 75 per cent, of the imports of loco- 
motives, and 37 per cent. of the imports of 
railroad iron. Or in other words, an in- 
crease in the money value of these articles 
from $405,185 in 1896, to $2,009,378 in 
1897. Our trade with China in these ar- 
ticles, while it has not shown so rapid an 
increase, has shown a steady one and with 


the vast development of railway enter- 
prises in that country during the next few 
years will, in all probability, as those en- 
terprises are largely under American con- 
trol, show an even greater increase. 

Our trade in cotton and cotton products 
is of too recent growth to furnish accurate 
statistics ; but with Japan alone it has in- 
creased from 47,545 bales in 1896, to 169,- 
927 bales in 1898, and during the past year 
hardly one steamer has cleared from our 
Pacific ports without having as a part of 
its cargo raw cotton or cotton products 
for China and Japan. 

Our petroleum to-day successfully com- 
petes with that of Russia in the markets of 
China and Japan, and with adequate trans- 
portation facilities and with reasonable 
freight rates, we may hope at no distant 
day to drive the Russian product from that 
market. 

Our trade with the East in wheat and 
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THE HARBOR OF SEATTLE. 


wheat flour began in the late eighties, al- 
though in 1892 we exported to Japan only 
1,000 pounds of flour. In 1897 this had 
increased to 32,000,000 pounds, with 
every indication of a still further increase 
for the present year. 

We have gained a foothold in the East. 
We are on the threshold of a vastly greater 
extension of our Oriental trade. Our 
gains have been made by the cheapness 
and excellence of our products and by 
reason of our industrial superiority, not 
by the exploitation of new fields of enter- 
prise under political protection. Those 
fields are but to-day opened to us by the 
acquisition of the Philippines. For, 
whether we hold those islands as a colony 
under the European system, which God 
forbid, whether we make them an integral 
part of our Union or afford to them a pro- 
tectorate until such time as their people 
shall have demonstrated their capacity for 
self-government, our influence there must 
continue to grow and remain permanently 
preponderant. 

Our new school of anti-expansionists, 
who so bitterly oppose the enlargement of 
our territory and the consequent extension 
of our trade, take as one of their favorite 
arguments the present insignificance of 
the commerce of the Philippines. To my 
mind it is an argument of little weight. It 
is not surprising that the commerce of 


these islands is comparatively insignifi- 
cant when we consider their years of 
subjection to Spanish misrule. Practically 
nothing has been done for the civilization 
of the people or the development of the re- 
sources of the islands. With a financial 
system as bad as the worst; with bankers, 
merchants and traders forced to resort to 
smuggling to import into the country suf- 
ficient coin to carry on even the present 
limited commerce; with an _ absolute 
dearth of shipping facilities; and with 
every commercial transaction subject to 
the rapacious blackmail of Spanish of- 
ficials whose sole object is, or rather has 
been, to return to Spain with a competence 
after the shortest possible stay in the is- 
lands, is it to be wondered at that the pres- 
ent commerce of the islands is inconsider- 
able? Is it not rather to be wondered at 
that they have any commerce at all? 

But it will be asked, how is this trade to 
be built up and how is the possession of 
the islands to be made of advantage to our 
people? In the first place, we must set 
ourselves to the task of reforming the dis- 
ordered financial system of the islands. 
This will take wisdom, patience and, above 
all, time. But when it is once accom- 
plished a vast impetus will be given to 
trade and commerce. We must supply the 
shipping facilities and means of communi- 
cation which are to-day pfactically without 
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existence. We must develop the great 
natural resources of the islands which 
have lain dormant during the years of 
Spanish rule. To some this may seem a 
task incapable of accomplishment. It does 
not seem so to me. 

Expansion is the law of our national 
growth as it is the law of the development 
of our race, and if I had any misgivings 
as to our ability to develop the Philippines, 
the history of the winning of the great 
West and of our achievements in Alaska 





IN TACOMA 


would be more than sufficient to dissipate 
them. 

Again, Manila is the centre of the great 
Asiatic ports, including those of British 
India and Australasia. Our trade in the 
Orient is a growing one and a general dis- 
tributing depot within easy reach of our 
markets is an absolute necessity if those 
markets are to be permanently maintained. 
British India, Australasia,China and Japan 
use annually eight-six and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars worth of cotton goods, and 
more than thirty-seven million dollars 
worth of iron and steel manufactures 





which can be produced in the United 
States cheaper and better than in any 
other country. With Manila in our con- 
trol as a supply depot, there would be little 
difficulty in securing a much larger share 
of the trade of these countries. With 
Manila as a distributing point and with 
lines of steamers to these countries, there 
would be every advantage in our favor, and 
trade in that quarter could not fail to in- 
crease both rapidly and permanently. 
This growing trade, the ultimate mag- 





HARBOR. 


nitude of which no man can foretell, must, 
of necessity, have a great influence upon 
every section of our country and particu- 
larly upon the States of the Pacific Coast. 
The ports of the Pacific States are the nat- 
ural gateways through which this trade 
must flow. San Francisco, the Columbia, 
and Puget Sound are the termini of our 
trans-continental railway systems, and are 
the distributing points for the outward 
bound and inward bound commerce of the 
Orient. ‘Their nearness to the markets to 
be supplied and the excellence of their 
harbors is bound, at no distant day, to 
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THE HARBOR OF 


make them great commercial centres of 
Oriental trade. 

Heretofore, with little commerce and no 
manufactures, the Pacific Coast has been 
regarded as a purely agricultural section, 
and its great possibilities have been little 
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understood or appreciated in our older 
States. This has been due to the com- 
parative sparseness of its population and 
to its remoteness from the great financial 
and business centres of the Eastern States, 
rather than to any lack of enterprise on the 
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part of its people or to any lack of natural 
resources. The capacity of the Pacific 
States as grain producers is practically 
unlimited, and the effect of the Asiatic de- 
mand upon the price of wheat and flour is 
already appreciable. The great drawback, 
up to this time, has been the lack of re- 
liable transportation facilities, without 
which no foreign commerce can be per- 
manent and grow. 

There is every reason why this demand 
for shipping should be met by the Pacific 
States. They have inexhaustible forests 
of the finest ship-building timber. They 
have mountains of iron and of coal; and 
the glorious achievements of the Olympia, 
of the Monterey and of the Oregon are a 
sufficient guarantee that their people have 
the enterprise and the ability to use the 
resources that are within their reach. 
These States have a climate that rivals 
that of the fabled land of the lotus. They 
are capable of supporting a vastly in- 
creased population. They have great na- 
tural resources. They are the natural 
gateways of Oriental trade. With all 
these elements in their favor, their destiny 
is as certain as the course of the stars. We 
may not be able accurately to predict the 
result, but one need not be a prophet to 
foresee that within the life-time of the pres- 
ent generation these States, now largely 
agricultural, will become great manufactur- 
ing and commercial commonwealths ; that 
at the Golden Gate, on the Columbia 
River and on Pujet Sound will arise cities 
that will rival the commercial centres of 
the Eastern States. 


In the discussion of the Philippine ques- 
tion and its relation to the growth of our 
Oriental trade, many of our leading men 
entirely overlook the Pacific States as a 
factor in the problem. They speak and 
write of commerce with the Orient as car- 
ried on only at the great seaports of the 
Eastern States. They forget that we have 
a Pacific, as well as an Atlantic Coast line. 
We are a Pacific as well as an Atlantic 
power. We have become such by the law 
of natural growth, and if we are to remain 
such, we can not, and should not, shirk the 
responsibilities entailed thereby. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific States have no wish to 
escape those responsibilities. They are 
willing to bear their full share of them. 

Heretofore, although we are the only 
great commercial power upon the Pacific, 
we have had little influence in the affairs 
of the far East. If we now neglect the 
opportunities presented to us, our in- 
fluence will not only not increase, but will 
diminish. It is inconceivable that there 
should be any difference of opinion among 
the people of the whole country upon this 
subject. The people of the Pacific Coast 
are of one mind concerning it. It means 
for them an increase of population, of 
wealth, of power and of all those material 
advantages that go to the upbuilding of 
great commonwealths. They see too 
clearly what the expansion of our Oriental 
trade means to them, and they will not 
submit to the curtailment and destruction 
of that trade without a prolonged and bit- 
ter struggle. 


WESTWARD 


CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


Since Jamestown, Plymouth, Exeter, our march 
Along the westward trail has never ceased. 

Westward once more our star of empire leads; 
Westward—into the East. 


Westward, into the East—for good or ill! 
For both, since that is life, and life is best, 


Not Eastern death. 


3ear on our Western life 


Into the East !—our West. 
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HE visitor to Chicago soon learns that which the 
rest of the country hears and thinks concerning 
Chicago's chief commercial institutions, is to 

the average citizens of the western metropolis of ap- 
parently no interest whatever. Two out of every 
three men on a Chicago street would tell you nothing 
at all about the Union Stockyards, scarcely the 
proper direction. Even less is known concerning Pull- 
man. Yet there is nothing greater, commercially, in 
Chicago or in the world. Indeed, there is a hotel in 
Pullman of no mean proportions, whose patronage is 
largely made up of curious visitors from afar, who 
come to examine this great manufacturing center. 

Pullman is about fourteen miles south of the center 
of Chicago, but still in the limits and a part of the 
Thirty-fourth Ward. As a town, it embraces a tract 
of 3,600 acres on the shores of Lake Calumet, a 
weedy expanse of harbor. As a manufactory, it con- 
sists of a tract of 171 acres, entirely covered with 
buildings and car tracks, and crowded to the surround- 
ing wall with all sorts of machinery and working 
paraphernalia. It is a town of some 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. The hum and drone of its great energy can be 
heard all over the section it occupies, and by the wives 
and children of the men who make up its host of 
workers. 

The view of the town and the shops from the depot 
is entirely ornamental. A large park occupies the 
center of the village, from which tree-shaded avenues 


lead out in several directions. The buildings, diverse 
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and numerous, give a sense of ornate uni- 
formity in architecture, and the great en- 
closed acreage of shops and mills does not 
break in upon but rather adds to the 
beauty of the place. Instead of plain 
buildings, pleasing architectural designs 
were indulged in, and one is reminded 
most pleasantly of the splendid asylums 
which several States have constructed of 
late. 

One ventures into the immense region 
of furnaces and machines with a sense of 
diffidence, so intent is everyone within on 
things to do. It would have meant little 
to the writer if there had not been a guide 
along to “dig up facts” out of the maze of 
material. In the glare of many a furnace 
and through the deafening roar of ham- 
mers and presses, I was frequently en- 








fact that 100,000,000 feet of lumber (an- 
nually used) brought in car loads, which 
would make a lumber train fifty miles 
long, helped to superinduce the proper 
amount of awe. 

The facts concerning Pullman are really 
curious. The Pullman Company was or- 
ganized in 1867, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Its present capital stock is 
$36,000,000; the number of stockholders, 
5.447. The first Pullman car, the ‘“Pi- 
oneer,”’ was completed in 1865. The 
number of cars now owned by the com- 
pany is 2,408, of which 963 are buffet and 
dining cars. The company operates its 
cars under contracts with 84 railroads, 
covering 124,149 miles of road. The 
number of miles run by Pullman cars dur- 
ing the year ending July 3, 1897, was 














LAKE VISTA, TOWN OF PULLMAN. 


lightened by the voice of my mentor, who 
stated that there were 1,100 machines of 
all kinds in the place, and 5,000 men work- 
ing in conjunction with them, their field of 
operation extending over 4,600 acres of 
floor space. The day’s work of the entire 
shops, he explained, consisted of the half 
of a sleeping car (two days being required 
to complete one), two passenger cars, 
three street cars, and fifty freight cars. I 
marveled at this as being small, until some 
of the totals, such as 300 freight cars a 
week, 10 passenger cars, three Pullmans, 
and so on, were deduced from the daily 
average, when it grew more imposing. In 
addition to the sixty-two miles of track in 
the walls of the company, the train of fifty 
new cars leaving every evening, and the 


191,862,947, and the number of passengers 
carried was 5,112,965. The total number 
of employees of the company in its oper- 
ating and manufacturing departments for 
that year was 11,515, and the wages paid 
during the year $5,669,121.63. The long- 
est unbroken run of any cars in the Pull- 
man service is from Washington to San 
Francisco, 3,626 miles. 

For the 1,100 machines in the Pullman 
shops the power is furnished by 20 sta- 
tionary engines, which are rated at 9,600 
horse power. The principal one is the 
Corliss engine, rated at 2,500 horse power, 
which ran the machinery at the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 
and with which is connected 3,000 feet of 
main shafting and 89,400 feet of belting. 
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In the shops about 50, 
ooo tons of coal are 
consumed annually, 
over 100,000 tons of 
iron, and about 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. 

The total amount of 
wages paid by the com- 
pany to its employees 
at Pullman from Sep- 
tember 1, 1880, to 
April 1, 1897, was $38,- 
013,992.55, and the 
value of materials con- 
sumed during the same 
period was $82,740,- 
661.51. The number of 
employees in all the in- 


dustries in Pullman at THE LATE MR. PULLMAN, 


this time, including 

women and children, is 

5,000. Their average length of service is 
seven years, and their average daily earn- 
ings $2.06. 


above and beyond that of railroads and 
wheels. It stands related to the question 
of how cities should be built in general— 
how man should live. Young as the vil- 
lage is, it has aroused more interest and 
created more discussion in its day than 
any other place of similar size in the world. 
Whatever one may think of it sociologi- 
cally, there is no question but that it illus- 
trates the value of thought and taste in the 
building of a city or village. It seems also 
to recognize that the working people are 
an important element in the successful 
operation of any manufacturing enterprise. 


THE TOWN OF PULLMAN 
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The plan to build in 


close proximity to the 
shops, homes for the 
working men of such 
character and surround- 
ings that they would 
prove attractive to the 
best class of mechanics 
and cause them to seek 
this place for employ- 
ment, instead of going 
elsewhere, was amiable 
in intention, at least. It 
was also planned to ex- 
clude all baneful in- 
fluences, such as the 
saloon, and the result 
has been a manufactur- 
ing village in which the 
world has interested it- 
self a great deal more 
than it ever has in the immense shop which 
supports the village. It was Mr. Pull- 
man’s idea that in a manufacturing town, 
where every home was neat and tasteful, 
the workingmen would turn out more 
work, better work and more profitable 
work than in a place where opposite con- 
ditions existed. 

The purpose of the town of Pullman 
was to give such employees as chose to live 
in it dwellings of varying size and accomo- 
dations, well built and kept in good repair, 
and with perfect sanitary arrangements ; 
all to be so arranged and built under the 
most competent architectural and engin- 
eering skill as to be not only comfortable 
and healthy, but to have as high a char- 
acter for beauty as was practicable. The 
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company, retaining the ownership and 
control of the place, would be able at all 
times to present object lessons in cleanli- 
ness and order, which would exert influ- 
ences for good upon the people who should 
be brought into daily contact with them, 
as well as upon those who might settle in 
the immediate vicinity. It was not, 
therefore, deemed practicable to sell 
homes to working men, because _ if 
any lots should be sold in Pullman it 
would permit the introduction of the very 
baneful elements which it was the chief 
purpose to exclude from the immediate 
neighborhood of the shops and from the 
homes to be erected about them. It was, 
however, the intention so to limit the area 
of the town that working men in the shops 
could buy homes at convenient distances 
from the works, if they chose to do so, or 
could avail themselves of the opportunity 
to rent homes from other people who 
should build in the vicinity. 

Accordingly, the present location was 
selected, and there was gradually planned 
and constructed the present town of Pull- 
man. In carrying out the general purpose 
every care was taken in making perfect 
sanitary conditions by a water supply and 
an extensive and scientific system of sewer- 
age; paved and well-lighted streets and 
open places, properly ornamented with 
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trees and shrubbery, all of which are kept 
in perfect repair and cleanliness by the 
company at its own expense. All the im- 
provements, such as drainage, sewerage, 
paving, gas and water pipes preceded the 
population, or were put in when the 
houses and shops were built. Brick homes 
were built for 1,700 families. They are 
provided with all modern improvements, 
and every house and flat, even the cheap- 
est in rent, is equipped with modern ap- 
pliances of water, gas and internal sanita- 
tion. The sewerage from the houses and 
shops is taken to a reservoir under the 
water tower, holding 300,000 gallons, and 
is pumped as fast as received to a sewerage 
farm three miles south of the town. 

The merchandising of the town is con- 
centrated under the glass roof of a beauti- 
ful arcade building. A market-house was 
erected that is an ornament of one of the 
handsomest squares of the town. 

Churches were built for the various de- 
nominations ; a schoolhouse was erected in 
which there are attending over a thousand 
scholars ; a library was founded with more 
than 8,000 volumes, and which has on its 
tables more than 100 of the current maga- 
zines and periodicals. A theatre was pro- 
vided, which in design and construction 
will bear comparison with any building of 
the same class in our large cities, and a 


























savings bank was estab- 
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lished, paying a liberal 
rate of interest and con- 
forming in its regulations 
to the greatest conven- 
ience of the wage-earner. 
As a result of these de- 
velopments, Pullman is a 
perfectly equipped town 
of 12,000 inhabitants, 
built out from one cen- 
tral thought to a _ har- 
monious whole, where all 
that is discordant or de- 
moralizing is eliminated, 
and where all that in- 
spires to. self-respect, 
thrift and economy and 
to cleanliness of person 
and thought is generously provided. 
The primary object has always been to 
keep the atmosphere of the place pure and 
wholesome, morally as weil as physically. 
and filled with incentives to hope and 
progress, and yet, at the same time, to 
move in no manner toward anything like 
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an encroachment upon the absolute inde- 
pendence of the individual. 

Living under the influence of these con- 
ditions, the Pullman workman has a dis- 
tinct value which is recognized by manu- 
facturers elsewhere. There is, as a matter 
of fact, hardly a great producing center in 
this country in the fields covered by the 
Pullman industries to which Pullman men 
have not been brought by special induce- 
ments of promotion or wages. This fact 
speaks for itself, as do the further facts 
that the wage-earners at Pullman have on 
deposit in the savings bank more than 
$500,000, and about 600 of them have in- 
vested their savings in the purchase of 
homes in the vicinity. 

The company has not now, and never 
has had, any interest whatever in the busi- 
ness of any of the stores or shops in the 
town. They are rented to outside parties, 
free from any control of the company. 
The people living in the town are entirely 
free to buy where they choose, and, as a 
matter of fact, the large disbursements in 
wages at Pullman, amounting to an aver- 
age of $2,300,000 a year, have created a 
great competition for the trade of Pull- 
man in the small surrounding towns as 
well as in Chicago, the natural result of 
which would be to bring the prices of all 
merchandise down to a minimum. 

The conditions established and main- 
tained at Pullman, for the health, comfort 
and well-being of the working men who 
live there have received official recogni- 
tion, in the Grand Medal and Diploma of 
Honor from the International Hygienic 
and Pharmaceutical Exposition, held in 
Prague, Austria, in 1896. The town of 
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Pullman was considered in competition with the settlements 
created by Krupp, the gun manufacturer; Stumm, the great 
maker of steel, and Baron Ringhofer, and the international 
jury gave Mr. Pullman the highest award. 


Concerning the great industry which this prosperous vil- 
lage indicates, anyone who attempted a detailed description 
of these shops would need to begin with and trace all raw 
material to its final abiding place, which, of course, is be- 
yond the scope of any brief account. There are various raw 
materials used, such as lumber, iron, brass, flax, flat glass, 
and so on, and the career of each is far removed from the 
other. The way of lumber is through planing rooms, a 
trimming department, where as many as sixty different 
wood-turning and dressing machines are employed, on 
through paint shops, stencil ornamenting departments, wood 
carving studios, and finally, for the better class of woods, 
into the hands of the expert inlayer. 

The progress of raw iron is through numerous smelting 
rooms and foundries, the hammer shop, blacksmith shop 
and iron machinery shop, where, among the three hundred 
machines at work, are some which prepare iron for every 
available use. Car wheels, car axles, car springs, bolts, bars 
and chains, the fine screws and ornamental wrought-iron 
trimmings, all are made here in some department from the 
pig and scrap iron with which a great yard in one portion of 
the grounds is heaped. 

Flax and cotton have a widely different course, the usual 
machinery of the New England cotton mill being employed. 
Indeed, the knitting and weaving here is on a scale not often 
reached by New England manufacturers. All of the 2,408 
Pullman cars have to be supplied with linen of various kinds, 
and the rush of work is constant. This also is supplemented 
by the largest laundry in the world, where not only the new 
cloth, but all the soiled linen, of the Pullman cars is returned 
to be cleaned. 

No point of interest would be scored by recounting the 
details of the forty departments where branches of the great 
task are forwarded. Here and there an incident must suf- 
fice, with several special references to the more curious and 
expensive plants. 

One of the most interesting points is the manufacture of 
paper car wheels, with which the Pullman cars are equipped. 
This is a branch which occupies a number of buildings. 
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One hundred and fifty thousand of these wheels have been 
made already and are in use, and at present about 300 men 
are constantly employed turning out 12,000 wheels a year. 
Impracticable as the idea sounds from the name, it is yet 
very feasible. The wheel really consists of a paper core, or 
center, enclosed between two steel boiler plates one-fourth 
of an inch thick. These circular boiler plates are given an 
iron hub, and a steel tire, and look, when completed, very 
much like the ordinary wheel. The paper used is simply 
good strawboard, such as forms the basis for book covers, 
but it is crushed into solid slabs by hydraulic presses of 
3.000 pounds pressure to the square inch. The improve 
ment is in soft running and increased durability, the life of 
one of the wheels being 500,000 miles. 

Another interesting section is that devoted to electroplat- 
ing, the need of which gives employment to several hundred 
men. Here all metal trimmings used in cars, such as cur- 
tain rods, brackets, pumps, cuspidors, locks, hinges, sash 
trimmings, door knobs and other odds and ends, are plated 
as required. It is curious to note that all these things are 
made by the company for its own use in the electroplating 
laboratory, which is capable of executing every kind of plat- 
ing known in galvanoplastic art. Excellent curtain rods are 
made here from good three-quarter-inch gas pipe. The 
method involves cutting the pipe to the proper length and 
then smoothing and polishing it on emerv wheels. These 
lengths are then dipped in melted tin and sheets of silver foil 
are wrapped about them, and made to adhere closely by 
carefully passing hot soldering irons over it. The silver is 
then properly burnished. Brass and bronze trimmings, al- 
ready polished, also come here from the company’s foundry, 
for electroplating. 

The art is followed according to the most scientific method 
known for depositing gold and silver upon less precious 
metals. The visitor may see beautiful metallic mirror 
irames bronzed, silvered or gilded. All the metal trappings 
of a car are rapidly put into good order within the shortest 
space of time, a day being sufficient to rebronze, silver or 
gild the trappings of a dozen Pullmans, newly arrived for 
repair. : 

The glass industry of Pullman is carried on in the third 
and fourth stories of the Water Tower, where seventy-five 
operatives are employed. Here the naked glass of commerce 
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THE CARVING ROOM. 


isfoundinthe palacecars. Ofthe60osquare 
feet of glass in every Pullman, 116 square 
feet is mirror, and 100 more embossed, all 
of which is prepared in this department. 
The ordinary glass is received here and 
prepared by methods common to the best 
glass manufactories in the country. Th 
work of grinding, bevelling, cutting and 
silvering is done with machinery similar 
to that in use everywhere. The silver used 
is purchased in the form of crystals of the 
nitrate, which are here dissolved to obtain 
the liquid. What is known as cut-bevelling 
is also done in the high- 
est style of the art. 

The hammer shop is 
another point of interest 
if one does not mind the 
roar of machinery and 
the blaze and heat of the 
incandescent iron, which 
is beaten into various ap- 
propriate forms. This 
structure is built of iron, 
and employs 200 men. 
There are ten steam 
hammers, ranging from 
750 pounds to 5 tons in 
weight, to the stroke and 
square inch. There are 
also twelve heating fur- 
naces. Here 200 car 
axles are forged a day, 
and about 25 tons of 
other iron material, such 
as equalizing bars, coup- 


lers, brakes, and so on. 
About 100 tons of select 
wrought scrap iron is 
used. A feature of the 
place (more conspicuous 
here than in other de- 
partments of the works, 
owing to the constant 
and general need of lift- 
ing great weights) is the 
system of compressed air 
lifters. No man need lift 
even an ordinary weight, 
if he objects, for com- 
pressed air lifters are al- 
Ways within his reach, 
and can be attached and 
made to do the lifting, by 
the small labor of attach- 
ing the claws and hooks 
which they carry. 

Special mention might 
thus be given to the iron 
machine shop, with its 106 machines and 
200 men, the knitting mills with six floors 
of rattling machines and 500 employes, 
and the lumber and iron yards. Vast as 
these are, they are of the kind found in 
dozens of other manufactories, though on 
a smaller scale. 

Of more interest is the marble depart- 
ment, where 25 operatives of the most 
expert character are employed in prepar- 
ing the fine stone which the company im- 
ports and manufactures to suit his needs. 
Italian marble, onyx, lapis lazuli and 
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several other forms of precious stone are 
kept here in great quantity, and by the 
artisans cut and polished into such forms 
as the finer needs of the sleeping coaches 
demand. 

One of the most remarkable mechan- 
isms about this place is the great Corliss 
engine of 2,500 horse-power, which once 
ran the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. It is a simple condensing engine 
with the Corliss valve gear and cut-off 
adapted to a vertical engine. It was built 
in Providence, R. I., by the late Mr. 
George H. Corliss, in 1876, and required 
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1881, in the presence of a concourse of 
visitors. Miss Florence Pullman turned 
the valves which admitted the steam to the 
cylinders. The engine has been running 
successfully since that date. Its total 
weight is 700 tons. 

All kinds of cars are built in Pullman— 
sleepers, parlor cars, passenger, mail and 
baggage, freight and street cars, the 
freight car shops being one of the larger 
branches of the yard. The _ building 
where the latter work is done is 1,350 feet 
long and nearly 200 feet in its widest part. 
Its floor area embraces 264,155 square feet, 
or six and one-third acres. It may be 








BODY BUILDING IN THE CAR SHOPS. 


seven months in building. General U. S. 
Grant started the engine at Philadelphia, 
the late Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
being also present and deeply interested 
inthe engine. After watching the revolu- 
tions of the great fly-wheel for a few mo- 
ments, Dom Pedro quietly remarked: 
“This beats our South American revolu- 
tions.” 

At the close of the exposition the engine 
was taken back to Providence, and was 
purchased by Mr. Pullman. It required a 
train of thirty-five cars to bring it to Pull- 
man, where it was set up in its present 
place during the winter of ‘80 and ’81, and 
was started here for the first time April 5, 


truly said of this shop that lumber goes in 
at one end unplaned and comes out freight 
cars at the other. Its every onward step 
is progress, for it is cut, planed, mortised 
and bored as it passes along, finally reach- 
ing the erecting rooms, where car-builders 
take it and build it into cars upon the 
trucks which have already been set in 
place for it. This work is paid for by 
piece wages. The capacity of this depart- 
ment is easily fifty cars a day, or a finished 
car for every twelve minutes of working 
time. To build these, 500 men and a large 
amount of machinery are employed. One 
hundred and thirty men control the 
machines, 270 labor in the erecting shops 
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and 100 in the paint shops. All iron is 
furnished from the company’s forges, and 
the whole work is expedited by having 
parallel tracks which furnish standing 
room for 100 cars, so that while fifty are 
building on one track, laborers can distrib- 
ute lumber and iron for fifty more along 
the vacant track. On the following morn- 
ing the builders transfer to the new track 
and erect the cars, the materials for which 





every detail and by specifications which 
even enumerate the quantity and quality of 
screws, nails, bolts, castings, trimmings, 
to be used. Those unfamiliar with 
this class of work would be astonished at 
the elaborate nature of the drawings, many 
of them full size, with all dimensions 
marked on them, so that no mistake may 
occur. Bills for material to fill the order are 
drawn on each department where they are 





A PULLMAN CAR IN THE EARLY STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION, 


are all complete at the track side, ready 
for the setting up into car shape. At 
present about 15,000 freight cars of the 
various kinds—flat, box, barrel, poultry, 
refrigerator, stock, fruit, ore and caboose 
cars—are turned out annually, represent- 
ing a cost of nearly $15,000,000. 

When an order is received for a given 
number of passenger cars, it is accom- 


panied by carefully prepared drawings of 





manufactured. At the same time pat- 
terns of the iron and woodwork, to guide 
the foreman in laying out the work for the 
departments, are made and distributed. 
As speedily as possible departments are 
furnished with the raw and finished ma- 
terial called for in the bills. 

As an illustration, the wood machine 
shop gets out from the rough lumber the 
exact number of pieces of every kind and 








THE TOWN OF PULLMAN 


form called for, and the blacksmith shop 
prepares the forgings required; the bolt 
department makes the exact number of 
bolts of various kinds and sizes, and the 
brass foundry fills its order for the neces- 
sary trimmings, which are taken in 
hand by the electroplating department 
and nickeled, silvered or gilded, as 
called for. The glass department cuts 
the glass, etches and silvers it when 
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a new force of men, the body builders, who 
put up the framework and complete the 
body of the car, their work in detail con- 
sisting of setting posts, bracing, filling, 
belt railing, paneling and car-lining. The 
car is then taken by the roof builders, who 
apply the ceiling and moulding, and then 
the tinners put on the metal covering. 
After careful inspection, the car is taken 
by the outside-work painters and is en- 
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A COMPLETED PULLMAN. 


required, and makes and _ furnishes 
all the mirrors. When everything is 
ready, the prepared materials are deliv- 
ered as needed at the compartment where 
the cars are to be erected. First, the bot- 
tom material, such as sills, floor joists, 
flooring, draft timbers and transoms, each 
arriving in turn, are taken in hand by the 
bottom builders. At the completion of 
the bottom of the car it is turned over to 


tered at the same time by the inside fin- 
ishers, who put in and finish the nice inside 
woodwork, such as oak, ash, cherry and 
mahogany. The piping for heating and 
lighting is set in before the seats are placed 
in position. The inside finish also con- 
ceals the electric wires used and such pipes 
as supply gas. 

When the inside woodwork is all in 
place (and some of this comprises exquis- 


| 
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ite carvings), the inside painters go over 
the entire interior woodwork, making the 
car ready for the trimmers, who place the 
bronze or plated trimmings upon doors, 
sash blinds and walls. The upholstering, 
draperies, seat coverings, carpets, etc., 
which have all been previously prepared, 
are now put in, and then the finishing 
touches are added by the equipment de- 
partment, and the car is ready for delivery 
to its purchaser, to whom it is sometimes 
sent by special messenger. The same de- 
tail applies equally to Pullman sleepers 
the only difference being that workmen of 
the first order of ability and trained in the 
peculiar mechanism of those cars are em- 
pioyed, a special department holding this 
work in rather exclusive bounds. 


As an industrial institution, the works 
have an interest which comes under the 
head of problems in social economics. 
It would have been easier, it would seem, 
and more in accord with the prevalent 
business policy, to have set the works 
down upon the cheapest land in the drear- 
iest spot avarice could suggest and facility 
permit, and let the community of working- 
men gather near to the work, and 
take care of their communal life as best 
they might. Homestead and Deering and 
the thousand of poor, bleak mining and 
milling villages which now disgrace our 


national domain could as readily have been 
repeated here. Squalid cottages, unpaved 
streets, black, tumble-down stores and 
flaring oil lamps, sties and sloughs, and all 
the ruck and decay which make up the 
desolate hamlets in which many of the 
great industries of America are located, 
could have been repeated, and with no 
more complaint than is common _ at 
present. 

But, from some motive or other, char- 
acterize it as you will, the builder of the 
works saw fit to build also a town to ac- 
company it. He schemed it out that each 
detail should be in its proper place and 
proper proportion. The buildings for la- 
bor are not joined to the fireside. Home 
and shop and church and opera house and 
library and railway station are where 
each should be, and, instead of making a 
discord, they verify to the full the defini- 
tion of him who said that “architecture is 
frozen music.” Here the stores are as 
numerous as the population demands, the 
churches pay some regard to the souls 
which need transportation from sin to 
goodness; the theatre is adapted to the 
number of those who need hours of laugh- 
ter and sentiment ; the library fits the com- 
munity intellectually, and the “saloon” is 
given all the representation it deserves in 
a civilized community, and that is none at 


all. 
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OT more than a year ago Réjane, 
who is remembered in this country 
as having achieved a great artistic 


success in ‘‘ Mme. Sans-Gene,’’ ‘‘Sapho’’ 
and ‘‘Divorcons,’’ presented, in Paris, 
a five-act modern drama, entitled 
‘*Zaza,’’ American correspondents in 
the French capital cabled favorable 


comments on the play, with the 
marked reservation that ‘‘Zaza’s’’ whole 


value was much impaired by a too evident 
stress on the accentuation of the title-réle. 
Not more than two months ago ‘‘Zaza’’ 
was first produced in the United States 
as a vehicle for the starring purposes of 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. The initial presenta- 
tion was made at Washington, D. C., and 
the reception of ‘‘Zaza’’ was quick, sympa- 
thetic, and loud. But the next week Mrs. 
Carter must have forgotten Washington 
in the deafening clamor of praise and en- 
thusiasm in which New York took her to 
heart. It was positively exhilarating to 
glance at the columns of hysterical adula- 
tion on the morning after ‘‘Zaza’s’’ first 
night; and the casual observer could not 
but feel glad that for once the gentle- 
mén who are supposed to have ‘ ‘failed in 


’ 


art and literature’? were jubilant in an 
occasion for praise unanimous. Such hal- 
cyon opportunity is not frequently award- 
ed to the critics, and it were niggardly to 
stint their exaltation of spirits, even 
though they forgot a few details to which 
they had formerly given great emphasis. 
They forgot, for instance, that when 
Réjane was here they held heron high 
close to the pedestal of Bernhardt. In the 
present instance, Réjane was not men- 
tioned except for the minor fact that 
‘*Zaza’’ had been written for her, and 
that she had delighted her home audi- 
ences in this ‘‘creation’’ during several 
months. Mrs. Carter was at once com- 
pared to Bernhardt and hailed as ‘‘Car- 
ter! Carter! Carter!’’ This is hardly eti- 
quette, even if it be criticism. The critics 
forgot also their time-worn allegiance to 
**Camille.’’ Instead of the usual formula: 
“This isa strong play, but the author 
has manifestly copied Dumas /i/s, etc., 
etc,’? one read ‘‘A Greater Play than 
‘Camille’!’’ This is not reverent, even if 
it be criticism. The author of ‘‘Camille’’ 
was an Immortal whatever he may be 
now, being dead. ‘The authors of ‘‘Zaza’’ 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT-GOODWIN, 


In ‘*Nathan Hale.”* 


are alive, and ‘‘Zaza’’ would not open 
the doors of the Academy even to Dumas. 
Finally the critics forgot their virtuous 
indignation over ‘‘’ The Clemenceau Case’’ 
years ago; later, their awe-struck scandal 
at ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’; and 
more recently the ‘‘ whole gamut of oppro- 
bious epithet from indecent and sala- 
cious,’’ down to ‘‘shameful and vile,’’ 
which was laid so persistently on the in- 
sensate back of that very witless farce 
‘*The Turtle.’’ This is hardly consistent, 
even if it be criticism. 

Fortunately the world places little re- 
liance on critics in general, and almost 


none on critics of the theatre. Let us look 
to the public, even as the shrewd sen 
tinel of the box-office to form an opinion 
on this almost unparalleled success. Peo- 
ple crowd the theatre to the doors at 
every performance, and seat-room on the 
aisle-stairs is as highly valued as chairs. 
Men laugh at the comedy of ‘‘Zaza’’ and 
cough when the pathos of the third act is 
tearing at their heart-strings. Women 
blush and sniggle at the disrobing, or en- 
robing, scene in the dressing-room. They 
weep their pretty kerchiefs sodden when 
little Zo/o by pure childlike courtesy and 
sympathy turns away the tigerish wrath 
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of the untutored daughter of the stage, 
who comes to make 7o/o’s mother 
render her husband to his mistress. 

The story of ‘‘Zaza,’’ from the point 
of view of one who blinks no facts in life, 
is most true. From the point of view of 
the dramatist it is most fascinating. 
Zaza’s forbears were poor, but disso- 
lute. Her father and mother are as much 
concerned in the drama as they were in 
her life, which is, that they had no part 
in it save to give her birth. Zaza grows 
up under the bleared eye of a bibulous 
aunt. This aunt has had a_ husband, 
whom she characterizes as a ‘‘most re- 


sur- 


markable man. He could never be got to 
work.’’ In dispute with him on the labor 
question the aunt ‘‘hit him in the head.’’ 
The husband retaliated with equal promp- 
titude and decision, so that when the wife 
came back to consciousness she found 
that he had not waited for her to deal the 
third blow. That was the last of the anti- 
labor husband. As soon as Zaza was able 
to support herself her aunt ceased to per- 
form this office for her. And as soon as 
Zaza was able to support her foster-parent 
her aunt ceased to support herself. 

Thus we find Zaza arrived at the en- 
viable post of star ina cheap concert-hall. 
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She indulges the good form of 
this stratum of society by enter- 
taining visitors in her dressing- 
room at the theatre. Here she 
meets Bernard Dufrene, who is 
enamored of Zaza’s rival at the 
concert-hall. Zaza takes a fancy 
for Dufrene, and on statutory 
grounds that he loves her rival, 
she determines to capture 
Dufrene. In the second act we 
find Zaza to be the captive. 
She has been living with 
Dufrene for several mouths in 
a country cottage, and the 
thought that he must now leave 
her to sail to America on busi- 
ness cuts all zest out of her life. 
In the meantime Zaza has been 
neglecting her own business in 
terests. Cascar/, her singing 
partner and the man who 
trained her in her career, comes 
to persuade her to abandon her 
present ruinous course. He 
holds contracts for most promis 
ing engagements. Zaza tells 
him she is sick of her old life 
and intends never to return to 
it. All Cascart’s pleadings are 
in vain. His soundest argument, 





that this foolish affair with Du/rene can- 
not endure, only provokes Zaza’s scorn. 
Then Cascart, more in pity than in pique, 
deals the death-blow. He informs her 
that Dufvene is married and that his wife 
lives in Paris. Zaza waits till Cascart has 
proved his every utterance. Then she 
tells him that she is going to Paris, and 
she will force the wife to yield tothe mis- 
tress. When Zaza reaches the house of 
Madame Dufrene, she meets the daughter 
of the man who has taken her whole life 
in his hands. The child’s love for her fa- 
ther and mother, above all her pure adora- 
tion of the former, knocks poor Zaza’s 
vengeance into air, and Zaza goes away 
hiding her rage and her relations with 
Dufrene from both mother and daughter. 

In the fourth act Zaza is found remorse- 
ful, yet not wholly conquered, in the only 
real home she has known—the cottage of 
Dufrene. ‘The lover returns to make his 
farewell visit. For atime Zaza is almost 
convinced that their old happiness can 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 


The Castle Square Opera Company 


continue, by a simple ignoring of Cascart?’s 
hated revelation. Then a trifling lovers’ 
quarrel, arising in over-done eggs and 
under-done steak, send them into a fury. 
Zaza unmasks, lets him know that she 
is aware of his marriage; that she has 
been to see his wife, that she has told her 
everything. Du/frene, in atempest of rage 
and remorse, heaps on Zaza the vilest re- 
proaches for her treason. This opens her 
eves to the fact that Dufrene in truth 
loves his wife above her. Zaza then de- 
clares to him the real truth, that she has 
told nothing to his wife. Du/rene would 
recant; but Zaza informs him that it is 
all over, and sends him from her. 
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The fifth act, which is rather a dialogue 
between Zaza and Dufrene, the former 
now the most celebrated music-hall singer 
in Paris, is approached by her old lover. 
Dufrene is willing now to abandon his 
family for Zaza; but one lesson has suf- 
ficed for Zaza and she bids him abide with 
those for whose life and love he is answer- 
able. Thus the play ends. 

It will be seen from this outline that 
‘*Zaza’’ is quite as immoral as ‘‘The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’’ ‘‘Zaza’’ is 
also extremely vulgar in parts, even 
as the phase of life which it depicts 
so realistically. But the moral tone 
of a play or of a book is a matter 
solely for the judgment of the great pub- 
lic, which is composed neither of the 
prudes nor of the prurient. The prudes 
may be scandalized and rail at a play; 
the prurient may delight ina play; but 
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the great public will either support a play 
or ignore it. In these hands then, lies the 
endurance of a play. Considering ‘‘ Zaza’’ 
from the view of construction, as com- 
pared with ‘‘Camille,’’ or ‘‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ it is quite outclassed. 
‘*Zaza’’ has not the individuality of 
speech, which is an unfailing charm of 
that master playwright, Pinero. ‘‘Zaza’’ 
lacks also the breadth and depth of in- 
sight into not one character, or a group of 
characters, but into the whole human 
heart, which have ushered Dumas /7/s in- 
to the legion of the classics. The authors 
of ‘‘Zaza’’ have written from behind the 
scenes; Pinero and Dumas write from 
outside of the theater, conforming, never- 
theless, to every exigency of the stage 
craftsman. 

A consideration of the work of Mrs. 
Leslie-Carter brings one back to the old 
dispute as to whether a player should be 
or should act his part. Mrs. Leslie-Carter 
is Zaza. A 
poor actress 
would act 
Zaza; and the 
genius in the 
guise of an 
actress would 


Zaza. Mrs. 
Leslie-Carter 
weeps real 
tears, and 
fountains of 
them; she sobs 
as if her heart 
must really 
break. When 
she combs her 
hair, she deftly 
winds the 
combings 
around her in 

dex finger and 
flings them out 
upon the lawn. 
This is realism 
utterly, and 
the only un- 
realistic stroke 
is evident in 
the placing of 
her dressing 





stand that the tenants occupy the whole 
cottage; and there is no folding-bed to 
indicate that this apartment is used also 
asasleeping-room. Mrs. Leslie-Carter is 
most convincing in the emotional pass- 
ages of the drama. Her comic effort is 
almost crude; but her ability to stir the 
pity of her spectators is exceedingly pow- 
erful. The star is fortunate in a company 
of admirably selected associates. Mark 
Smith as Cascarvt and Marie Bates as 
Zaza’s aunt, to whom add Charles A. 
Stevenson as Du/frene, play their parts al- 
inost flawlessly. 

‘*Because She Loved Him So,’’ adapted 
from the French by William Gilette, came 
perilously near being a gem of pure com- 
edy. Only the garrulity and far-fetched 
mechanism to set the intrigue in prog- 
ress, which mar the first act, rob the 
piece of such distinction. Take the young 
and over-jealous wife, the honorable yet 
not uxorious husband to begin with. The 
maid knowing 
the wife’s fatal 
proclivity, and 
wishing to 
have an even- 
ing out with 
the butler, lays 
two of her 
blonde hairs 
on the hus- 
band’s shoul- 
der and sprin- 
kles him with 
essence of 
““‘new-m own 
hay.” The 
husband, to be 
sure, never 
feels that per- 
fect rainpour 
of perfume de- 
scending on 
his shoulder; 
and the wife, 
discovering 
the scent and 
the blonde 
hairs, com- 
pletely forgets 
that her own 
hair is blonde. 
Then a temp- 
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of divorce. The wife determines to go 
to the home of her parents, and thither 
the husband follows her to declare 
against her idiotic suspicions. The 
parents of the girl have lived for 
thirty years in consummate content. 
The suggestion that their daughter 
and son-in-law are approaching divorce is 
calamitous. They determine to cure them 
by pretending themselves to be jealous- 
mad. ‘The ruse has worked almost suc- 
cessfully until the old man is suddenly 
really suspected by his wife. Naturally 
the third act clears all complications, and 
everybody is restored to the beatitude 
of married harmony. The comedy is 
marked by a ruddy flow of humor, tinged 
here and there with sincere pathos. It is 
admirably performed, while that ever- 
masterful player, J. E. Dodson, confirms 
the admiring loyalty of the many who 
consider him one of the most gifted actors 
Iengland has sent to America. 

Olga Nethersole has never placed her- 
self in the proper light to show her pow- 
ers of interpretation and expression until 
she played Paula in ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.’’ Hampered by a most indif- 
ferent company, her credit is the greater 
since she surmounted such an unfortunate 
obstacle by sheer merit. Mrs. Kendal in- 
troduced Paula Tangueray to us; and she 


not only dwindled before her supporters 
by her inability to portray this powerful 
character, but also damaged our judgment 
of the author’s excellent achievement. 
Mrs. Kendal made of Pau/a a virago and 
a woman of no moral sense. Miss Neth- 
ersole interprets 7au/a as a hardened wo- 
man of the half-world, whose moral sense 
has been deadened, but is ever struggling 
back to life. 

Augustin Daly preserves his force and 
power as a director of the theatre in de- 
spite of the lapse of years and the rivalry 
of younger managers. ‘The main reason 
for such a continuance of prestige lies in 
Mr. Daly’s dual ability to make plays 
and to make players. He is held to bea 
hard taskmaster, but he has developed 
more actors and actresses than any man 
of our time. His efforts in the translating 
and adapting of an almost interminable 
series of German comedies attest his 
quality as a playwright. Now, it ap- 
pears that he is to produce ‘‘The Great 
Ruby,’’ a London melodrama. The piece 
ran so successfully abroad that at times 
four matinees were given in a week. It 
is a long cry from ‘‘ Under the Gaslight’’ 
to ‘‘The Great Ruby,’’ and the pres- 
entation of the latter will awaken mem- 
ories no less keenly than it will start ex- 
pectation. 
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WAS BASED UPON THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF LUTENIA.’’ 


—The Adventures of an Ambassador.—p. 209 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMBASSADOR 


BY 
GORDON LOCH 


Ve 
A BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 


Copyright, 1898, by Street & Smith. 


YOUNG and clever actress had just 
concluded her “turn”—the event of 
the evening. Then Sir Henry and 

I were put to flight by the appearance on 
the stage of some acrobats, whose enter- 
tainment was not to our taste. We made 
our way westward. 

“Very clever,’ said my _ godparent, 
speaking of Miss Ella Vatas’ performance, 
“very clever, but not to my mind mimicry. 
] think the greatest of all mimics of our 
day was that rascal Duvernais i 

“Jules Duvernais, the 
achieved such popularity in 
thirty years ago?” 

“The very same-—about the time you 
mention there was a perfect craze about 
Duvernais; everything was Duvernais— 
people wore Duvernais collars and the 
Duvernais overcoat. Duvernais’ protegés 
basked in the reflected popularity of the 
‘Master,’ and woe betide the unfortunate 
actor or actress upon whom Duvernais 
frowned. The only one who offended 
Duvernais and yet survived was Marie 
Choiseul, whose popularity was almost 
on a pur with his, and whose power of 
repartee was even more developed. A row 
between Choiseul and Duvernais was 
better than a play, and as they were both 
in the same company the frequenters of 
the green-room at the old ‘Pont Neuf’ 
were frequently given a treat. 

“In those early days of my diplomatic 
career it was one of my axioms that the 
study of human nature was of more im- 
portance than the study of international 
law—and decidedly more pleasant—and I 
must admit that I attended to my studies 
with an industry that would have been 
more than praiseworthy if they had been 
conducted in places and with people more 
likely to advance my diplomatic education 
than the coulisse of the ‘Pont Neuf.’ 

“Tt was in the green room of that theatre 
that I made the acquaintance of Prince 
Maxime of Zugge, a young man upon 





actor who 
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Copyright in Great Britain. 


whom European statesmen kept a watch- 
ful eye, chiefly because it appeared more 
than likely that the vacant throne of His- 
patria would be offered to him. In this 
event, there would probably be an im- 
broglio between an old and a newly es- 
tablished military nation, unless by an al- 
liance by marriage Maxime appeased the 
former ruler’s wrath. Unfortunately, this 
eminently sensible match did not com- 
mend itself to the future ruler of Hispatria, 
who was not inordinately keen to contract 
any marriage. If a marriage were forced 
upon him, he would have infinitely pre- 
ferred wedding his kinswoman, Princess 
Catherine of Orsia—a marriage of no po- 
litical value whatsoever, but one, judging 
from the character of the princess, insur- 
ing perfect domestic happiness. Maxime 
had no objection to raise against the 
Duchess Stephaine, the daughter of Prince 
Paul Malogate and niece of the Emperor 
Bernadine, for she was an entire stranger 
to him; but he had the greatest objection 
to a Prince of Zugge being dictated to 
by such an upstart as the Emperor of 
Lutenia was regarded to be by the old es- 
tablished monarchial families of his own 
and other countries. 

“Prince Maxime having throughout the 
season displayed no frantic haste to ally 
himself to the house of Bernadine, in the 
early autumn received a pressing invita- 
tion from Prince Paul to visit him at his 
beautiful country seat in the Forest of Ar- 
glenne, an invitation it was impossible to 
refuse, as the guests had in the first place 
been selected by the emperor himself, who 
had signified his intention of visiting his 
brother for the shooting. As a matter of 
fact. the regal visit, on account of the ter- 
rible disaster occasioned by the floods in the 
south of Lutenia, and the attendant loss of 
life, was postponed for a fortnight. During 
this time Prince Paul conceived a scheme 
that would reflect great éclat upon the visit 
and would tend to increase the popularity 
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of his family throughout the country. This 
scheme was none other than the organiza- 
tion of a benefit performance to be held in 
the great hall of The Forest House, and 
he forthwith propounded the scheme to his 
younger brother, the Comte de Travois, 
knowing well that if the comte—a terrible 
cynic and the real ruler of Lutenia—ap- 
proved the notion, the thing was as good 
as done When Paul mentioned the mat- 
ter to de Travois the latter inwardly 
chuckled. 

“*My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘why not 
write to Havyard of the opera house and 
tell him to organize the benefit with the 
promise of royal patronage? The opera 
house holds——’ 

““More than you could get to fill it at 
this time of year,’ retorted Paul. ‘Every 
one knows the opera house, but it is not 
every one who has entered “The Forest 
House.” As soon as the announcement is 
made the millionaires of Europe and 
America now taking the waters at Kros- 
datz, Oecex-les-Bains, Pommenatcz and 
Yourburg, all within the thirty-mile 
radius, will simply bombard us_ with 
checks. The “Pont Neuf’ Company are 
at Oex, the Royal Molburg Company are 
performing at Krosdatz, and I know 
Madame Titto is at Pommenatcz. With 
this talent at 

“*Paul,’ interrupted the younger 
brother, ‘there are moments when I be- 
lieve you are not a born fool; the idea is 
a great one as it stands, but I will improve 
upon it. In the first place all applications 
for seats must be made to the lord cham- 
berlain. Court dress and orders must be 
worn by both gentlemen and ladies. The 
performance must begin at ten, and supper 
must be served at one. Then specials will 
bear the visitors:back to their destinations.’ 

“What a head you have got for or- 
ganization,’ said the elder brother, admir- 
ingly. 

“*That, my dear Paul, is nothing,’ con- 
tinued de Travois, ‘but this is genius. The 
play to be performed I will write my- 
self ; 

“*VYou?’ cried his brother, somewhat 
alarmed. 

“Do not be afraid. I shall consult 
Havody of the “Comedy,” and Mardou of 
the “Revival.” Indeed, I shall allow them 
to contribute all the dialogue, but the mise 
en scene I shall arrange myself. And, by 
the way, you had better hammer out the 
incidental music 














“IT? Why, I don’t know one note from 
the other,’ cried Paul, in dismay. 

***No—but you pay Bandmaster Stiick 
for knowing, I believe? Now, let me 
see * continued the count, musingly— 
‘we have a comedy in three acts by H IT. 
H. the Comte de Trevois, incidental music 
by Prince Paul Malogate, scenery de- 
signed by the Princess Pauline Malogate 

; 





“*My poor Pauline does not know one 
end of a paint brush from the other.’ 

“*Paul, you tire me The leader of the 
clacque will of course be Bernadine him- 
self. He would make an excellent clown. 
but the piece will have no harlequinade.’ 

“*We must engage Duvernais and 
Choiseul and——’ 

“*Paul, will you be quiet. Your chat- 
tering disturbs me. The hero, my good 
brother, will be enacted by Maxime of 
Zugge; that’s all he is good for. For 
heroine—who do you think will be the 
heroine, old stupidity? Why, Stephanie, 
of course. There’s genius for you! 
There’s diplomacy and there’s an end to 
that confounded Hispatria affair. The 
wedding will come off next spring. And 
now run away like a good boy, because I 
have a great deal todo By the way, you 
had better write to the “National” and 
contradict the rumor that Stephanie is en- 
gaged to Maxime ‘ 

“*The rumor. What rumor?’ queried 
the bewildered prince. 

“*Calm yourself, Paul. There is no 
rumor, but there must be one, and the 
contradiction will set the ball rolling. Let 
me see your letier before sending it.’ 

“For such an entertainment there could 
be no better situation imagined than the 
Forest House. It was Situated in the cen- 
tre of the vast woods of Arglenne, with 
roads that radiated in every direction, giv- 
ing the occupants of the castle superb 
vistas and every facility for assisting the 
various health resorts bordering on the 
frontier of Lutenia and Revilla. There 
was only one drawback, and that was the 
long drive that many of the guests had to 
cover before they got to the goal, and 
even those who came to the nearest sta- 
tion were upward of four miles from their 
destination 

“The last rehearsal of de Trevois’ (and 
Havody’s and Mardou’s) masterpiece was 
over early in the evening, and the various 
performers, in view of the arduous nature 
of their tasks and of the privileged persons 
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ADVENTURES OF AN AMBASSADOR 


who had been present at the rehearsal, 
and realizing what they had to go through 
again, retired to their apartments for a 
hard-earned rest, while the stage manager 
and other professionals, who were present 
for the purpose of coaching the royal ama- 
teurs, retired, I regret to say, to have out 
the laugh that had nearly suffocated them. 

‘There was one exception, however, and 
that was Duvernais, who was commanded 
by Prince Maxime to give him some fur- 
ther instruction, and also, when the time 
arrived, to assist him to ‘make up,’ in which 
art Duvernais was a master; something 
very remarkable was expected from the 
conjunction, and it may at once be said 
that expectations were fully realized, 
though perhaps not in the manner antici- 
pated. 

“Some three hours later, that is to say 
about nine o'clock in the evening, when 
Lord Lottington and I arrived at the 
chateau, we found that consternation 
reigned in the hall. Instead of hastening 
to the cloak rooms, various ladies and gen- 
tlemen were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. We were about to pass on to de- 
posit our coats when my chief was button- 
holed by Chan berlain Main. 

“My dear duke,’ said the ambassador, 
‘you do not look yourself this evening. 
The anxiety that naturally attends a great 
undertaking like this performance ‘ 

“Ts nothing, my lord, when compared 
with the preparations. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to tell me if you noted 
anything strange as you drove through 
the park ?” 

“The chamberlain waited 
swer with evident trepidation. 

“No. 

“*And you, monsieur?’ he 
turning to me. 

“IT, too, had noted nothing extraordi- 
nary. 

“Tt is too terrible,’ he said, wringing 
his hands and speaking in a_ whisper. 
‘About an hour ago, the first visitors ar- 
rived, and immediately afterward my sec- 
retary broke in upon my privacy urging 
me to interview them, as they had taken 
part in an extraordinary adventure. Going 
to the entrance hall, I found Count Trou- 
bolowski, his wife and daughter awaiting 
me; the ladies were in tears. It appeared 
that they set out early from Oex. When 
thev reached the royal park a man sud- 
denly sprang forward from a clump of 
trees, pointed a revolver at the head of 
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the coachman and called upon him to stop. 
At first the count imagined that the de- 
lay was occasioned by the traffic, but when 
a window was smashed in by the butt end 
of a revolver, distributing fragments of 
glass over the party, and a hoarse voice 
ordered the occupants of the carriage to 
throw their jewelry and money on the 
grass, they speedily realized that they were 
the victims of a highway outrage. The 
man is said to have secured two hundred 
thousand francs’ worth of diamonds ;—he 
even insisted upon having the count’s or- 
ders. But that is not all. As soon as we 
heard of the robbery a detachment of the 
emperor’s body-guard was sent to guard 
the approaches, and the police were tele- 
graphed for from Oex. You can imagine, 
your Excellency, the terrible shock to my 
nerves this affair was, and you can guess 
how I felt when Herr Grubbenheim was 
carried into the hall and hurried off to the 
cloak room—the poor man had lost his 
diamond studs—you know them; they are 
of European celebrity. I learned from his 
servants that the outrage occurred on the 
Krosdatz road, and was probably the work 
of the same miscreant, who was undoubt- 
edly mounted. I was about to attend to 
my official duties when a third time I was 
summoned, but I sent back word that my 
duties did not include those of the chief of 
the police. I admit I was hasty, but I did 
not deserve the punishment I so quickly 
received. My secretary speedily rejoined 
me and whispered that Senor Trajuco was 
spreading a report that was nothing short 
of lese majesté and he begged me to see if 
[I could not stop him; but I soon dis- 
covered that I might as well attempt to 
dam up Niagara. So I bore him off to my 
private apartments, trusting that I was not 
too late to prevent the circulation of the 
Spaniard’s inuendoes. It appeared that 
he was stopped by the same man on the 
road from Pommenatcz, and, like all the 
others, within the precincts of the royal 
park. He threw his purse out of the win- 
dow and expected to be allowed to pro- 
ceed; but unfortunately the moon came 
from behind a cloud, revealing the dia- 
mond-hilted presentation sword Trajuco 
was wearing with his court dress. The 
robber thereupon thrust his arm through 
the window with the idea of seizing it, and 
at the same time the owner of the weapon 
grasped the man by the beard with the 
idea of preventing him using his revolver, 
and pulled him toward the carriage!’ 
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““And did he capture the ruffian?’ in- 
quired my chief. 

“*Thank Heaven—no!’ replied the 
duke, devoutly. ‘The beard came off and 
the man fled, but not before Trajuco 
recognized in him—Prince Maxime.’ 

“*The prince?’ repeated the ambassa- 
dor, incredulously 

“*For heaven's sake, don’t raise your 
voice—there may still be some who have 
not heard the tale from Trajuco. -Your 
Excellency, as soon as | heard this pre- 
posterous story I rushed to the prince’s 
apartments—I did not even announce my 
intention of waiting on his highness——’ 

“*And you found? queried his Excel- 
lency breathlessly. 

“*Duvernais—an actor fellow—the sole 
occupant,’ continued the distracted of- 
ficial. ‘I interrogated him and found that 
the prince had gone out in the grounds, 
having found the heat of his rooms op- 
pressive. Questioned further, he could 
tell me nothing more, and I was about to 
leave when the prince entered the room 
by means of the window that opens on to 
the north terrace. He was quite calm and 
collected and suggested that Duvernais 
should proceed with his make-up. I ex- 
pressed my gratification on seeing his 
Highness return unharmed and informed 
him of the presence in the park of the 
highwayman. “I hope you will catch 
him,” was the only comment he made, and 
seeing that I was in the way, I withdrew, 
completely perplexed.’ 

“Perhaps it is all a practical joke,’ sug- 
gested Lottington. 

“Notwithstanding the untoward events 
of the earlier part of the evening, the per- 
formance of the royal comedy was a vast 
success. The acting was on all hands 
voted to have vastly improved since the 
afternoon. But a general feeling of dis- 
appointment was shared by the spectators 
in the make-up of the principals. This 
was generally attributed to the fact that it 
was not considered to be quite de rigueur 
for royal personages to make use of dis- 
guises even upon the boards. 

“With regard to the play, which was 
acted in French, there was only one scene 
which requires any explanation for the 
elucidation of this story. This was suf- 
ficiently startling to make more than one 
foreign statesman look up in dismay and 
rub his eyes in astonishment, while many 
glances were exchanged between mem- 
bers of the audience who did not even 
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recognize the political bearing of the scene 
they were witnessing. 

“The great scene in ‘The Ruse’ was 
based upon the marriage laws of Lutenia 
which necessitated the presence at the 
ceremony of the parents (if living) of the 
contracting parties and their consent, 
which may be signified when the officiat- 
ing clergyman asks if there is any one 
present who knows of any legal impedi- 
ment against the proposed union, by 
their silence. In the play, the hero and 
heroine cannot gain the consent of their 
parents personally; so they urge the great 
friend of both families, a scientific man, to 
use his influence in their favor. He 
promises to do so, and finding that he can- 
not induce them to relent, he finally hypno- 
tizes the obstinate obstacles to the mar- 
riage. Before the wedding comes off, 
however, the doctor is called away, and as 
the ceremony proceeds in view of the audi- 
ence, the hypnotic influence can be seen 
to be getting weaker, and the excitement 
grows more and more intense as the 
tongue-tied witnesses try to break the si- 
lence. To give the comte his due, this 
scene was entirely devised by him with the 
idea of forcing the hand of Prince Max- 
ime, or rather of forcing Maxime to pro- 
pose for the hand of his niece. The prince, 
he knew, would not notice the ruse, being 
of a somewhat careless nature, but his ad- 
visers who would witness the performance 
would see that he was quite compromised. 

“When the performance was over Max- 
ime was joined in his dressing-room by 
Bernadine himself, who, as a signal proof 
of his favor, came in person to offer his 
congratulations. He had barely delivered 
his compliments when he was joined by 
Prince Paul, who further loaded the actor 
with praise, much to his apparent embar- 
rassment, as he hid his face in his hands 
and discontinued removing his make-up. 
Having delivered his congratulations, 
Paul proceeded to talk over the perform- 
ance as a whole when the door opened and 
de Trevois appeared unannounced. He 
was seemingly somewhat agitated and 
carefully closed the door behind him be- 
fore speaking, the emperor and his brother 
regarding him the while with undisguised 
astonishment. 

“*My dear Maxime,’ he began, ‘your 
acting was superb, a positive revelation, 
and I am glad that there were some of the 
professional world present to observe it 
and take a hint. I cannot say more than 
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that it was worthy of Sully himself 

“Sully was Duvernais’ rival, and, in the 
opinion of some, superior. 

‘*But I regret to say that the perform- 
ance has been productive of a grave 
calamity.’ 

“*Ah! yes,’ said the prince, ‘the duke 
told me of the highwayman or footpad in 
the park, a most unfortunate circum- 
stance.’ 

“*Alas! it is worse than that, Maxime,’ 
continued de Trevois, who was anxiously 
regarded by the emperor and his imperial 
brother. ‘I hardly know how to put it. A 
few minutes ago I was speaking to Ru- 
dolph——’ 

“Rudolph of Mallvaria, a prince of the 
house of Hollenzolle, and a recluse, had 
taken a small part in the play, that of the 
priest. 

. —and I said that the whole affair 
was a vast success and likely to enrich the 
coffers of the fund by at least a quarter of 
1 million.’ “I am glad,” he replied, “that 
| have been able to assist in this good 
work. In the cause of charity I consider 
all small private scruples should be set 
‘My dear fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘I 
hope your scruples have not suffered 
much.’ “You forget,” he said, “that I am 
ordained”’—and, by Jove! I had forgotten 
it, but it came back to me like a flash that 
when he retired to the Monastery of Ufetz 
as a youth that he had indeed taken or- 
dd 


aside.” 


ers. 

“ “Oh! well,’ said His Majesty, ‘charity 
covers a multitude of sins. I don’t think 
we need worry about that.’ 

“‘Neither do I,’ continued de Trevois, 
dryly, ‘but it appears to me that none of 
vou realize that Maxime here is an orphan, 
that Rudolph is a priest, that Paul and his 
wife never raised a murmur of dissent in 
the third act, and that Stephanie and Max- 
ime are absolutely and legally united in 
the bonds of matrimony.’ 

“Had a bombshell fallen in the room 
ereater consternation would not have pre- 
vailed. Maxime went pale to the lips, the 
emperor turned purple, very suggestive of 
apoplexy, and Paul. as was his habit when 
excited, began to splutter. The only calm 
individual present was de Trevois, who 
had rehearsed the scene during the past 
month many more times than he had the 
play. At last his brother, the father of 
Stephanie, spoke. 

“Vou miserable idiot,’ he said, sav- 
agely, and aiming his remarks at the 
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comte, ‘this is one of your precious 
schemes, I suppose. Well, let me tell you 
you have ruined everything—you—you 





“He choked over his words, but at last 
recovering himself continued: 

“*Three days ago, for reasons I need 
not enter into here’-—he had seen how 
badly his daughter acted—‘ I forbade Ste- 
phanie to take any further part in the per- 
formance. Yet in order that there should 
be no cause for disappointment the matter 
was kept secret from everybody. But 
her understudy who engaged that no one 
should ever guess it was not the princess 
who was taking part in the performance, 
she has undoubtedly kept her promise.’ 

“ “Who, then, was this actress who took 
Stephanie’s place? Can she be bribed to 
be silent with regard to this matter?’ the 
emperor demanded. 

‘I think so,’ replied Paul, apprehen- 
sively. ‘Marie Choiseul of the “Pont 
Neuf” is, I believe, a loyal——’ 

“He got no further, for with a cry of dis- 
may, Maxime leaped to his feet, dashed 
through the French window and vanished 
into the darkness of the park. From be- 
hind a screen, where he had been hidden, 
appeared Duvernais, shrieking with laugh- 
ter. 

“The august personages gazed at him 
aghast. His presence was startling in it- 
self, but his attitude in this tragic scene 
was grossly impertinent. 

“What is the meaning of this intrusion, 
sir ?’ demanded the emperor. 

“For an answer the intruder plucked off 
a wig, removed his bushy eyebrows and 
the bridge of his nose, took sundry pieces 
of black sticking-plaster from off his regu- 
lar teeth, and Duvernais stood revealed as 
Maxime of Zugge. 

“*T, too, was not certain of my _ his- 
trionic ability,’ he explained. Then quot- 
ing Prince Paul, he continued, ‘and in or 
der that there should be no cause for dis- 
appointment, I suggested that Duvernais 
should take my place, while I, with his 
features, witnessed the performance from 
the back of the house. I flatter myself 
that my make-up was very successful. At 
all events it deceived our friend, the duke, 
when he came to inquire where “Prince 
Maxime” was, that individual being the 
person addressed.” 

i * * * * 


“And so it was that Maxime of Zugge 
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proved himself to be equal in guile to the 
Comte de Trevois. As for Duvernais, he 
was not seen again in Lutenia; neither 
were the jewels lost on the night of the 
féte by their legal owners. To fill the place, 


he vacated was an impossibility ; the public 
wanted him, his creditors, and they were 
numerous, wanted him, the police wanted 
him, but Marie Choiseul was far from 
wanting him.” 


(No. V1. of ‘The Adventures of an Ambassador,’’ will be published in the April issue.) 
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¢¢7 HEAR there’s some yellow fever 
around here?” 

The soldier who made the state- 
ment, half interrogatively, had come to 
Siboney from the front during the truce 
in early July. 

It was said in front of our shack, and as 
the correspondent to whom the remark 
was addressed did not reply, the soldier 
persisted : 

“Ts it true?” 

“T asked the doctor,” replied the corre- 
spondent, “and he said there wasn't a 
case of yellow fever in this part of Cuba.” 

A little more than half satisfied, the sol- 
dier went off. The correspondent’s state- 
ment was true—the doctor had denied that 
there was any yellow fever. It was a part 
of his particular business to deny it. By 
this time the surgeons were treating sev- 
eral assured cases of the yellow plague, 
but they were denying it under orders. 
Most of the men with the Fifth Army 
Corps were from the northern states. They 
had had no experience with yellow fever, 
and dreaded the very name of it. They 
were prepared to believe that any man 
who got yellow fever might as well have 
his death certificate written at once. 
So, after it began in Siboney, army 
surgeons denied its existence as long as 
possible. For the same reasons, the cor- 
respondents denied it, too. The first few 
cases were hurried off to a sequestered 
camp up in the hills. It was hoped in 
this way to limit and stamp out the plague. 

What first caused the outbreak? That 
is a question which I believe the army’s 
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medical officers haven't ceased discussing. 
The most probable cause was disregard of 
the order of General Miles, issued before 
the expedition left the United States, to 
burn every building near which American 
troops were encamped. Siboney had been 
a center of the plague in years past. There 
was probably not a building there which 
was not infected with germs of the dis- 
case. If all the houses there had been 
burned as soon as American soldiers 
reached the town, it is probable that the 
outbreak, if it occurred at all, would have 
been of much less extent. At Guanta- 
namo, where the marines did burn every 
house as soon as they landed, there were 
no cases of yellow fever. 

All this time the men of the corps 
had not medicines enough. Medicines in 
plenty had been brought down from the 
United States. Where were they? Out 
on the transports. It has since been 
claimed that the medicines were loaded 
haphazard on the first convenient ships 
at Tampa, and that when we reached Cuba 
no one knew on which ships most of 
the medicines were. It has also been 
claimed that it was impossible to get trans- 
portation for these medicines from the 
ships to shore. Such excuses should 
count for very little. If there were no 
officer in Siboney who could be spared 
for the work of getting the medicines 
ashore, there were a good many civilians 
there, who might have been utilized, and 
who would cheerfully have lent their ser- 
vices. 

Some of the men belonging to our party 
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of correspondents were ill. It kept the 
rest of us busy a good part of each day 
skirmishing for medicines and for such 
food as sick men can eat. Malaria was 
supposed to be their ailment. One day in 
the early afternoon I went up the street 
to the hospital to find a surgeon ind I en- 
countered Dr. Guiteras, the yellow fever 
specialist. He had already been down to 
see some of our men, and I asked him to 
come down again that afternoon. 

“Oh, I have something to say to you,” 
replied Dr. Guiteras, fumbling in his pock- 
ets and bringing out some slips of paper. 
“Are you ready to do something for me? 
Very well, then. I wish you would get 
Major Romeyn and Mr. Ewan ready to 
go up to the fever hospital. See that their 
baggage is packed to go with them.” 

The fever hospital stood on the street 
just back of ours. It was a large wooden 
building where men suffering non-in- 
fectious fevers were sent to be treated. 

“And at the same time,” continued the 
doctor, “have Bennett and Steep, with all 
their belongings, ready to go up the coun- 
try on the train when it starts this after- 
noon. 

“Up the country? 
yellow fever?” 

Dr. Guiteras looked at me quietly for a 
moment before he replied : 


Have they got the 


"es." 
Up to that time, death had not touched 
the correspondents. Four had _ been 


wounded, while watching the fighting. 

Going back to the shack, I told the four 
sick men the doctor’s orders. I told Ben- 
nett and Steep they were to be taken up 
into the hills, where it was considered 
healthier than on the coast Maxwell 
and I got the baggage in readiness to 
be moved. After that water was heated 
over a camp-fire and each of the sick men 
had a drink of hot malted milk—obtained 
at the Red Cross hospital. Seeing troops 
landing on the beach, I turned to go down 
there to see what regiment it was. Be- 
fore IT had gone many steps I met a man 
in private’s uniform who asked: 

“Where is my sick brother ?” 

Only a glance was needed to show that 
he was the brother of Bennett. 

“Come around the end of the house,” I 
said. 

There, out of sight of the sick men, I 
told Private Bennett what was the matter 
with Correspondent Bennett, adding: 

“We haven’t told him that he has vellow 
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fever. You can use your own judgment 
about that.” 

It must have been a shock to the young 
soldier to land on that pest-ridden island 
and receive such news. He was too game 
to show it, however. 

“T’ll go up and see Jimmie,” he said. 
For an hour the brothers talked, Private 


Bennett giving his brother all the 
latest home news and cheering him 
up wonderfully. Then the train, con- 


sisting of an engine and a single freight 
car, came and stopped opposite the shack 
afew yards from our porch. The brother 
in uniform helped the other one to the 
car. After watching it out of sight, Pri- 
vate Bennett shouldered his musket and 
went off to report to his captain. An hour 
later this young soldier with the anxious 
heart was somewhere in the ranks of 
the First Illinois, marching over the 
mountain trail to the front. Fortunately 
all of our party who suffered from yellow 
fever recovered. 

Back of our shack was a sad spectacle 
that was provided for on-lookers during 
every hour of the daylight. As I sat by 
the window I would hear a sharp, metallic 
plink-plank. There was no need to look 
up. I knew what it meant. Whenever I 
did look, however, I saw two or three men 
in the uniforms of privates at work with 
picksand shovels, digging a shallow trench 
some six feet long. Lying near by on the 
ground would be a plain wooden box, or 
more often merely a figure wrapped in a 
blanket. When the trench was ready, a 
chaplain would pronounce a brief service, 
and then the grave would be covered up. 
Very often, while watching one burial from 
the window, I would see the small proces- 
sion of two or three others. 

Just outside the window stood a soldier 
one morning. He was watching the all 
too frequent spectacle of three burials at 
once, and there was a reflective look in his 
eyes. 

“T reckon there’s a half dozen hearts 
back in the United States going into every 
one of those holes up the hill,” he ob- 
served. 

There were many heroes of stern and 
noble material among our surgeons. 
The hero of Siboney was Surgeon 
Major Lagarde, of the regular army, in 
charge of the hospitals. In that trying cli- 
mate he performed the work of three men 
for weeks. Despite his magnificent phy- 
sique, it is a marvel that he lived through 
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it. He was humane, tender and ener- 
getic. Soldiers loved him. Dr. Guiter- 
as, the government’s yellow fever ex- 
pert, was another indomitable, unceas- 
ing workér. Surgeons Ireland and Law- 
rence followed nobly the pace set for them. 
Dr. Parker, a civilian physician from New 
Orleans, who was engaged for yellow fever 
work, did a lot of wonderful surgical work 
in addition. Dr. Parker, who had passed 
through several epidemics in New Or- 
leans, caught the Cuban variety of yellow 
fever, but recovered. 

No more in our shack came down with 
the yellow fever, though Mr. Rathom, who 
had been under observation at the fever 
hospital for several days, was finally de- 
clared to be infected, and went off on the 
train. One day Mr. Ewan came back, dis- 
charged. He had had malarial fever, and 
was cured. The same afternoon we saw 
Major Romeyn, a retired army officer, who 
had turned war correspondent, ride by in 
that ominous freight car. The train made 
frequent trips now. “The Yellow Fever 
Express” we called it, and we wondered 
how many hundreds or thousands would 
eventually ride over that route into the 
interior. It was stated one morning that 
thirty-five new cases had broken out; the 
morning after that, six hundred; the third 
morning, two thousand. 

During those days of truce at the front, 
many of the soldiers secured brief leave to 
tramp into Siboney for the purpose of buy- 
ing things at the commissary store which 
could not be had out at the front. During 
these days we heard many stories of how 
Spanish sharpshooters had been “potted” 
by our boys. One of the colored regi- 
ments captured a Spanish sharpshooter on 
the first of July. They saved him as a 
choice morsel to be “eaten” after the day’s 
fighting was over. This prisoner had been 
known to pick off wounded men, and con- 
sequently he had no further claim on life. 
Such a fiend, if taken alive, is none the less 
marked for death. 

The Spaniard was bound to a tree, and 
eight of the good shots of the regiment 
stood off at fair range, took aim and fired 
at the word. Eight balls went through 
that Spaniard’s heart, and the hole in his 
breast, through which all passed, was no 
bigger around than a man’s thumb. 

A darkey who, smoking a black cigar 
of good odor, listened to some of the 
sharpshooting tales, told one of his own: 

“Yo’ see, gemmen, on de mawnin’ ob de 


second I was in a powerful bad way fo’ a 
smoke. I done got a chance to tote out 
after sharpshooters, and I done took it 
mighty quick. Yo’ see, I done thought ef 
I could pot a Spaniard, maybe he’d hab 
some seegyars on his pusson. Gorra- 
mighty, but I done had good luck, fo’ I 
cotched two ob dem Spaniards, an’ when 
I got em I done went through dair 
clothes. De fust didn’t hab no seegyars. 
He was a Spanish pirate, fo’ shuah. But 
de second was a Spanish gen’leman—he 
had fo’ seegyars—and dis one I’se smok- 
ing is de last ob de lot.” 

There was another story told of a sol- 
dier and his “bunkie.”” Our men on the 
march each carry half of a small tent, 
known officially as a shelter tent, but des- 
ignated variously by the soldier as a “dog 
tent,” or a “pup-house.” The tent is just 
large enough for two soldiers to craw! un- 
der and go to sleep. These two men are 
each other’s “bunkies,” and as is natural 
under the circumstances, they generally 
become fast friends. If you injure a sol- 
dier, you injure his “bunkie,” and instead 
of one man to fight you have two. Now, 
this soldier and his “bunkie”’ were side by 
side at San Juan. The “bunkie” fell 
wounded ; he was so badly hurt that it was 
out of the question for him alone to get 
back to the first dressing station. ‘There- 
fore his tent-mate went with him, sup- 
porting him at every step of the way. They 
had gone a few hundred yards when a 
sharpshooter’s ball struck the wounded 
soldier and killed him in an instant. The 
surviving soldier laid the dead one on the 
ground, pressed his hand tenderly, then 
knelt beside him. While in this exposed 
position two more bullets: came that way, 
but without doing any harm. Bv the time 
the second had been fired, the living sol- 
dier had an idea where the sharpshoot- 
ing pest was located. He began wriggiing 
over the ground in that direction, and 
soon had the sharpshooter located to a 
certainty. He took a long and careful aim 
through his gun-sight. The Spanish sol- 
dier came topping out of the tree, but that 
wasn’t enough. The soldier stole through 
the grass and chapparal until he came to 
the base of the tree which had furnished 
a perch for the sharpshooter. Here he 
found the Spaniard, with a hole through 
the left breast, dead. 

Probably the nerviest case of bringing 
down a sharpshooter was the performance 
of one of our teamsters. The men who 
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drove the army wagons were not supposed 
to have arms, but after a few specimens of 
the enemy’s tactics they provided them- 
selves with revolvers. This particular 
teamster was driving on a wagon when, 
ahead of him, he heard the sharp crack of 
a rifle. In an instant he pulled up his mules 
to listen. Scon there was another crack, 

Immediately the driver got down from 
his seat, drew his revolver from an inside 
pocket and prowled in the direction of the 
shots. After some time and a good deal 
of trouble the driver found his man. The 
Spaniard was perched up in a tree, all but 
hidden by the foliage. He was peering 
the other way. 

“Thinks he’s got some one ready to 
pot,” muttered the prowler, and crept 
stealthily nearer. It would not do to 
chance a shot at too long range with a re- 
volver. But at last, still screened by bush- 
es, and advancing with the quiet tread of 
a cat, the driver was near enough for a 
sure shot. He raised his revolver, just as 
the Spaniard raised his rifle to fire in some 
other direction. The revolver cracked 
first. Out of the tree tumbled the sharp- 
shooter. Running forward with his re- 
volver cocked, the driver made sure that 
his man was dead. Then he measured the 
distance from the foot of the tree to the 
spot from which he had fired. It was thir- 
ty-five yards! 

On the second of July the bagging of 
the enemy’s sharpshooters was made more 
difficult and problematic from the fact that 
many of these pests dressed themselves in 
\merican uniforms stripped from the bod- 
ies of our dead soldiers. The only thing 
to admire about these brown marksmen 
was the brute courage they displayed in 
remaining hidden inside our lines and fir- 
ing away, knowing that sooner or later 
their own death was inevitable. 

One night the Spanish refugees from 
Santiago invaded Siboney in search of ra- 
tions. There was danger that they would 
bring in more yellow fever and they were 
soon hustled out of the town into a stretch 
of forest that ran from the pumping sta- 
tion out to Firmesa in the hills. Some of 
these people were frightfully emaciated, 
for when food ran low in Santiago the 
Spanish soldiers got most of it. Others 
had hideously distended stomachs, result- 
ing from hunger and the consequent diet 
of water and green fruits. They were a 
pitiable lot. The sight of one skeleton 


baby of about eighteen months haunted 
me. There was nothing more than wiz- 
ened skin over its little bones. Before I 
could find any suitable food for the child 
the refugees had been sent out of the town. 
The next morning I determined to do what 
was possible to relieve the worst cases 
among the refugees. It was neces- 
sary to have the support of some one 
with a more extended knowledge of Span- 
ish than my own. Such a man was found 
in the Hon. F. B. Genovar, state senator 
and mayor of St. Augustine, Fla. He was 
an official member of the expedition, hav- 
ing come as interpreter to General Shaf- 
ter. A gentleman who combined big- 
heartedness, wide experience, thorough 
knowledge of the Spanish race and fluency 
in their language, Senator Genovar was 
just the one for such an expedition. He 
consented in an instant. He had already 
done a world of good among our own sick. 
While the Senator provided himself with 
a big supply of quinine, I obtained a quan- 
tity of malted milk up at the Red Cross 
hospital. 

A short walk brought us to the pump- 
ing station. Just on the other side of the 
shallow stream refugees were dipping up 
water in to all sorts of containers. A few 
steps beyond and we were in the thick of 
their encampment. It lay along either side 
of a shaded road, in one of the most pic- 
turesque spots imaginable. Some of the 
people had no shelter; others had slight 
lean-tos made of boughs; a few families 
had what were, under the circumstances, 
really ambitious huts. ‘Those who were 
well enough to eat army rations had been 
supplied. Many were afflicted with ma- 
larial and other fevers, and the senator 
was soon busy doling out quinine, accom- 
panying the doses with voluble directions. 
The skeleton baby I could not find now, 
but there were other cases fully as pitiful. 
One of them was that of a young woman 
who had arrived the day before from San- 


tiago. On the way she had given birth to 
a child. Somehow she got as far as this 
camp. She lay under the shelter of a few 


boughs, her child swathed in the few rags 
she could find. The poor mother, unable 
to touch hearty food, had eaten nothing 
since the birth. Her companions showed 
the most selfish indifference They did 
not even stir themselves to get hot 
water at our request. Nearby was a 
guard squad of Michigan volunteers, post- 
ed there to keep the people from going in 
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to Siboney. They were prompt and sym- 
pathetic. While one built a little fire, an- 
other found a tomato can, washed it, filled 
it with water and set it on the fire. Ina 
few minutes it was boiling. In this we dis- 
solved malted milk and gave the drink to 
the weakened, famished mother. She 
drank it greedily. Not deeming it wise to 
trust any of the milk powder with the wo- 
man’s companions, we gave sufficient of it 
to the soldiers, who promised to see that it 
was prepared and given to the mother at 
regular intervals. Further on we found 
children and aged people equally in need 
of malted milk. The quinine went off 
with the speed of a war extra. For hours 
we went on through the camp. The misery 
there was appalling. There were many 
here who were wealthy and well supplied 
with money and jewelry, but they dis- 
played little desire to be charitable to their 
less fortunate fellow-citizens. There were 
few well-dressed people in the throng, 
though there was plenty of tawdry finery. 
The print wrapper was the most popular 
form of dress among the women. On some 
of these wrappers were bedraggled but 
valuable laces. Though the American 
government furnished army rations in 
abundance, some of the wealthy ones had 
brought along baskets of silver plate to 
barter for food. Despite the popular no- 
tion of Spanish feminine beauty, few of 
these women were beautiful. In a block- 
house near Siboney, however, we found 
a girl of perhaps fifteen who possessed 
genuine beauty. She was attended by an 
old female domestic. We sought out the 
officer of the guard and urged him to see 
to it that no harm came to her. He re- 
plied by taking us into the guard-house 
and pointing to the upper story of the 
little building. On one of the lower steps 
of the rude staircase that led up to the 
woman’s room sat a sentinel. The officer 
added, simply, that the honor of the 
American army was pledged for the girl’s 
safety. This formed a striking contrast to 
the stories which are told of the treatment 
of women who fall into the hands of Span- 
ish soldiers. 

While we were out we became thirsty, 
and we searched for a drink of the most 
cooling beveragethatis to be found in Cuba 
—the milk of the green cocoanut. There 
were plenty of Cubans about, and we made 
a trade with a Cuban sargente. These self- 
important non-commissioned officers al- 
ways have a body-servant in the form of a 


boy of fifteen or sixteen. We paid twenty 
cents to the sargente; the boy did the 
work. Kicking off his canvas shoes, the 
boy ascended a cocoanut palm. In a 
twinkling green cocoanuts began to come 
down to the ground. Then the boy came 
down and with his machete opened the co- 
coanuts. The milk was delicious and cool. 
A party of our soldiers passing joined us 
in the drink. The natives use the ripe co- 
coanut. They grind the pulp, mix it with 
a goodly proportion of sugar, and stew it 
for hours, until it is a thoroughly cooked 
paste. This they bake into cakes, which 
they call cocoanut bread. To a lover of 
sweets it is delicious. 

In marked contrast to the abundance of 
food in Siboney were the famished appe- 
tites of soldiers who came in from the 
front, where the long truce was dragging 
on, with only an hour’s fighting on the 
tenth of July by way of variation. No sol- 
dier who came by the correspondent’s 
mess table at meal time passed by hungry. 
The only condition imposed was that offi- 
cers and enlisted men must sit democratic- 
ally at the same table. 

General Miles’ arrival in Siboney was 
meteoric. He went through the town and 
out to the front before many were aware 
of his presence. Like a meteor, he left 
a trail of fire behind. It took the form of 
a peremptory order to burn Siboney— 
something that should have been done 
more than a fortnight before. A cloud of 
smoke, then a burst of flame, showed up 
at one corner of the town. From house to 
house went the soldiers, working enthu- 
siastically under their officers. They made 
a picnic of this sanctioned incendiarism. 
Bad as the outbreak of yellow fever al- 
ready was, these fiery tactics doubtless 
saved many Americans lives. The Cubans 
denounced us as being “worse than Wey- 
ler.” There was a grievance behind their 
“kick.” Following in the wake of our sol- 
diers, they had garnered in a rich harvest 
of clothing, blankets, ponchos, haversacks 
and other things which our soldiers had 
thrown aside on going into a fight and 
had never found again. This pl&nder was 
stored in the Siboney houses, for the most 
part carefully concealed. The devastating 
tongue of flame left the Cubans as poor as 
they had been before the arrival of the 
Yankee trooper. 

Our own shack was one of the first 
buildings to go. We lived under canvas 
once more, as we had lived at Daiquiri. 
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Mr. Ewan and myself made our home in 
a seven by seven tent, in which were two 
canvas cots and considerable baggage. 
During our very first night under canvas 
we were treated to a sample of the wick- 
edness of which a Cuban storm is capable. 
Preceded by crashes of thunder, which 
made the roar of the Oregon’s thirteen- 
inch guns seem tame, the rain came down 
as if the bottom had dropped out of the 
sky. The incessant flashes of lightning 
took on a bright purple hue. The water 
soon came through the canvas. Cots and 
blankets soon became soaked. A sagging 
at the sides of our tent showed that some 
of the guy-rope pins had been washed out 
of the ground, and our tiny home was 
threatened with collapse. The torrents 
were yet too heavy for us to go outside and 
drive in the wooded pins. One of us sat 
at the back of the tent, and one at the 
front, each holding up a pole in the frantic 
effort to keep the tent upright. When that 
fearful storm abated somewhat, we drew 
on our ponchos, ran outside and hastily 
drove the guy-rope pins in again. All 
around us were tents blown flat by the 
gale. Then we got inside and lay in 
soaked clothes, on soaked bedding, until 
morning. There were few correspondents 
in Siboney at this time. There were a few 
out at the front, a greater number were 
sick, and the remainder had already gone 
back to the United States on returning 
transports. When we awoke in the morn- 
ing it was still raining. The mess servants 
were nowhere to be seen. ‘There was no 
sien of breakfast, no chance to build a fire 
on which to cook one. I ran to our kitch- 
en tent, got a few hardtack crackers, and, 
wet and disconsolate, we chewed at these 
until a voice outside our tent observed: 

“I’m ———, of Washington. Just got 
down on the Catania. I haven’t any tent, 
but I’ve got two bottles of ——” 

Before he could say any more two pair 
of arms reached out and pulled him in- 
side. A second correspondent from Wash- 
ington materialized, and we four passed 
the morning in a condition of jolly misery. 
There were plenty of good things on the 
Catania, including matches, of which the 
commissary had run out. It was once 
more possible to smoke as often as we 
wished. 

On the fourteenth of July the city of 
Santiago surrendered, though it was not 
until three days later that our flag was 
hoisted over the municipal buildings. On 


the 14th, therefore, journalistic interest in 
Santiago practically ceased. On that day 
the Seneca left Siboney to return to the 
United States. I was one of ten or twelve 
correspondents who were glad of the 
chance to get back to the United States 
and rest for the Havana campaign, which 
we then supposed was to follow. Senator 
Genovar was one of our party. As we 
sailed out of Siboney bay we gave three 
cheers for home. Then our hearts sad- 
dened at thought of the thousands of fine 
specimens of America’s best manhood left 
behind there, a prey to disease. Before we 
sailed Senator Genovar found on the beach 
several sacks of mail addressed to different 
points in the United States. He notified 
the ship’s officers, who had heard nothing 
of them, and they were sent for and taken 
aboard. The postal arrangements with 
the Fifth Army Corps was as poor, as 
crude and as lacking in system as could 
possibly be imagined. This was not true 
at first, while Postmaster Eben Brewer re- 
mained alive and well. He was a zealous, 
competent official, and things went 
smoothly under him, but as much cannot 
be said of his assistant, who took charge 
of things when the jovial, helpful Brewer 
fell ill of yellow fever, of which he after- 
ward died. 

The thought of that voyage home on the 
Seneca will always be a melancholy one to 
me. In army vernacular, the Seneca is 
known as “the first of the horror ships.” 
The story of that fearful trip must ever be 
a distinct and accusing chapter on the 
depths of official incompetence of which 
the politics-infested American govern- 
ment is capable. Fifty or sixty wounded 
and disease-shattered men came back with 
us. There were next to no medicines ; de- 
spite the fact that the commissary at Si- 
boney was well stocked, there was so little 
food on the Seneca that the passengers 
were compelled to subsist on two scanty 
meals per day. The water aboard was two 
months old. In a glass of it a thick red 
precipitate would settle. Wounded men 
often asked wistfully for a glass of “white 
water.” And this was in the tropics, with 
a ship’s load of feverish men! There were 
two young and inexperienced contract 
doctors aboard. Though it was confident- 
ly expected that yellow fever would break 
out among us on the way north, neither 
had a thermometer for taking patients’ 
temperatures. It has been claimed by the 
surgical department of the army that 
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only men able to walk were taken 
aboard the ship. I know from my 
own observation how utterly false that 
statement was. There were many men 
who could not sit up; men who fainted 
when it became necessary for them to 
make an effort to transfer to the health 
boat alongside in lower New York bay. 
Men had their wounds bathed in salt 
water, because there was no fresh water. 
Wounds were necessarily so neglected 
that amazing quantities of pus were taken 
out of them when they reached New York. 
There was a heroine aboard in Miss Jean- 
nette Jennings, a Red Cross nurse, who 
took devoted care of the men and nour- 
ished them as far as possible with a few 
delicacies gotten hastily from the Red 
Cross ship when she _ realized what 
utter lack there was of every pro- 
vision on the Seneca. There was a 
hero aboard, Captain Dowdy, U. S. A., 
who was Miss Jennings’ right-hand sup- 
port in everything. There were others, 
who helped all they could. And there 
were foreign attachés on board, who saw 
and observed, as was their mission. It 
would cause Americans acute shame could 
they read the reports which these attachés 
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turned in to their respective governments. 
It is not necessary to go further into de- 
tails of that tragic voyage home. The peo- 
ple cannot yet have forgotten the Seneca. 
I saw no exaggeration in any printed state- 
ments. It does not seem possible that 
there could be any exaggeration of the in- 
famous way in which our sick and wound- 
ed soldiers were brought home. 

The public, too, will remember the tales 
of incompetence and lack of provision— 
amounting to positive cruelty—which were 
told of the treatment of our victorious 
army at Camp Wikoff. I went down to 
Camp Wikoff to see if things were as bad 
as they were pictured in the press. They 
were worse. One night I sat there in the 
doorway of the tent, looking down the 
slope upon a regiment of what were once 
as fine physical men as ever went out of 
the United States. They were shattered 
beyond recognition. In the group around 
the doorway of that tent were young offi- 
cers not long out of West Point. There 
were also officers who had been in the 
army in the days of ’61. All knew alike 
what should have been; all knew what had 
been. 
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O God, 


STRINGER. 


if this were all! 


To see the naked Right, 

And then by day and night 
To crush o’er Circumstance, 
Despair and petty Chance, 
And fight the one good fight! 


O God, 


if this were all! 


If this were only all! 
But, ah! to see, and yet 
Half fear the waves that fret 
Without the Harbor Bar; 
To strive not, since the star 
Lies from us, oh, so far; 


To know, and 
O God, 


not forget! 
that this is all! 
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I. PREMONITIONS. 


N the ragged skirts ofsthe great city, 
where a steady stream of lorries and 
electric cars rumble over the Canal 

Bridge stand twenty high-fenced, grimy 
acres of coal heaps. 

All day long, year in and year out, the 
blackened and lumbering coal-carts ply 
back and forth between those high-fenced 
acres of bituminous blackness and_ the 
switching yard of the railway, stopping 
only at the weigh scales as they go. 

As these loaded carts jolt over the stony 
road, a ragged band of cadavercus and 
hungry-eyed urchins, trailing behind them 
ludicrously improvised wheeled things, 
follow them like vultures, waiting to 
pounce down on any loose chunk of coal 
that may jolt unnoticed from the big cart. 

At times, when the 
roads are not so bad as 
usual, they deliberately 
fling mud and stones at 
the drivers of the carts. 
When the drivers be- 
come angry at this, and 
hurl pieces of coal at 
them they passively 
gather up the pieces 
and put them in their 
two-wheeled carts. If 
one of the band chances 
to be hit, the others 
fight for the piece while 
he limps away un- 
noticed. As they rush 
out, ankle deep in mud, 
it is a sort of standing 
joke and a time-hon- 
ored custom for the big 
drivers to cut at the 
half bare legs of the 





‘““THE COAL KING.’’ 


ragged youngsters with their great, keen, 
long-lashed whips. 

The Child was one of this band, and he 
stood in the quiet rain watching for his 
chance. His pudgy face was scratched 
and bore a scar or two. He gazed out ab- 
stractedly from the edge of the broken 
sidewalk, oblivious of the rain that was 
soaking through his tattered dress. He 
could not have been much more than four 
years of age,and certainly not five. He had 
no cart, like his more opulent rivals. But, 
clutched in his chubby little dirt-stained 
hand, he held a rusty, dinted-in tin pail. 
In the bottom of this tin pail were two or 
three miserable little shreds of coal and 
half a dozen wet chips. He knew well 
enough that he dare not go home with 
them. 

On one foot he wore 
a toeless button shoe, 
on the other a man’s 
rubber over shoe, tied 
at the top with string. 
From a hole in this 
rubber shoe a small 
bare toe curled up im- 
pertinently. Hisragged 
and mud-stained plaid 
skirt did not come quite 
to his knees, and his 
legs were bare, and 
chafed, and scratched. 
On the skirt, which he 
wore with supreme un- 
concern, remained three 
quite unnecessary but- 
tons, showing it must 
once have belonged to 
another — probably 
some departed or 
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grown-up sister. 


quest of their alluring 
fragments of coal. 

Occasionally his 
baby eyes stole fur- 
tively toward a de- 
serted cart, made of a 
soap-box and two 
wire-bound perambu- 
lator wheels. In the 
cart lay several pieces 
of coal, many of them 
weighing almost a 
pound. 

Suddenly the jubi- 
lant owner dodged 
back to his cart with 
a great piece of 


coal, almost the 
size of the Child’s 
head. The possessor 


of the tin pail eyed 
the cart owner with a 
certain reverential 
awe. Such wealth 
seemed fabulous to 
him. As the coal king 
dropped his precious 
burden into the soap- 
box, a man driving 
past in a yellow dog 
cart flung his cigar 
stub into the neigh- 
boring gutter. The 
quick eye of the coal 
king saw the act, and 
again he dived out 
into the mud. He 
picked up the cigar 
stub with exultant 
fingers and carefully 
wiped it off on his 
trousers. 

Then he took the 
one dirty match from 
his pocket and went 
behind a telegraph 
pole to light up. 

In the meantime 
the Child’s gaze was 
fastened hungrily on 
the piece of coal in 
thesoap-box. A green 








3ut none of all these 
things seemed to trouble the Child. 

He stood in the rain at the roadside, 
tranquilly watching with wide, childish 
eyes, the more agile fuel-hunters as they 
dodged in and out, swallow-like, among 
the passing lorries and electric cars, in 
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——WAITING TO 
LOOSE CHUNK OF COAL.’’ 


chunk. 
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light came into his wondering baby eyes, 
His childish brow puckered up into a de- 
fiant ominous, anarchistic frown. 
twitching fingers he crept step by step 
nearer the soap-box and the precious coal 
The owner of the cart was still 
struggling with his cigar stub behind the 


With 


telegraph pole. The 
Child put his hand 
tentatively on the soap 
box, and let it rest 
there a moment with 
subtle nonchalance. 
Then he leaned over 
it. In another second 
his baby fingers had 
closed like talons on 
the coveted chunk of 
coal. Then he backed 
off, cautiously, slyly, 
with his eyes ever on 
the threatening tele- 
graph pole. 

Before he could 
reach his tin pail on 
the sidewalk the coal 
king with the cigar 
stub looked up and 
saw the Child with 
the piece of coal. And 
he saw that it was his 
coal. 

He descended on 
the fleeing Child like 
a whirlwind, swearing 
and screeching as he 
came. 

The Child clutched 
the chunk of precious 
wealth to his breast, 
and -ran as he had 
never run before. But 
is was useless. The 
owner of the cart 
caught him easily in 
ten yards. He pushed 
the Child forward on 
his face, and kicked 
him two or three 
times in the stomach. 
As he went down the 
Child still hugged the 
piece of coal. The 
owner of the stolen 
goods stooped down, 
and tried to force it 
from the little claw- 
like fingers. They 
held like steel. So the 
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‘*HIS BABY EYES STOLE . 


owner of the coal kicked the stubborn fin- 
gers a few times with his boot. Bleeding 
and discolored, the baby claws at last 
limply unclosed and straightened numbly 
out. The owner took his coal, gave the 
Child a good-bye kick in the stomach, and 
went back to his soap box. 

As he passed the Child’s tin pail he 


II. THE KING WHO 


T was certainly the wonder of the 
| neighborhood. Its first appearance 
had been the one event of the year, 
and a flutter of excitement ran through 
the Street as its glories were dilated on 
from doorway to doorway down the little 
colony. Never, since the police had 
raided Ching Lung’s laundry, had such 
excitement been known. 

It was nothing but a shop sign, made 
up of white, or almost white, lettering, 
on a sky-blue back ground, and an- 
nounced in characters of fitting size 
that Mrs. Doyle was a dealer in candies, 
home-made taffies, confectionery, tobacco, 
cigarettes and sundries. The “sundries” 
was a mystery to most of the admirers of 
the sign, but they assumed it stood for 
something no less delicious than caramels. 

For months the dingy little shop had 
stood empty. When Mrs. Doyle was 
found mysteriously occupying it one 
morning, its doors and windows were 
watched as only these things should be 
watched at such a time. A person can’t 
be too careful about these new-comers. 

The watchers saw a transformation take 








TOWARDS A DESERTED CART.”’ 


kicked it vigorously into the road. Then 
only did the Child utter a sound. He 
groaned weakly and sat up in the mud. 
He saw the coal king sitting on his soap 
box, luxuriously, opulently, puffing at his 
cigar stub. The Child’s heart, of a sud- 
den, seemed to wither up with an inexpres- 
sible, ominous, helpless hate! 


LOST HIS CROWN. 


place. Boxes of highly colored candies 
appeared in the show window, together 
with bags of molasses pop-corn, and 
square tins of brown taffy, and rows of 
chocolate mice with elastic tails. There 
also appeared a box of pink and green 
marbles, and a wire basket with seven 
wizened lemons in it. 

The inhabitants of the street viewed all 
these things with wonder and delight. At 
times during the day at least a dozen ad- 
miring noses were flattened inquisitively 
against the little panes of the candy shop 
window. 

Naturally, then, when Master Thomas 
Doyle made his first appearance on the 
Street with the other children he was at 
once surrounded by an admiring and 
solicitous crowd, who, he was astonished 
to find, took a most kindly and unex- 
pected interest in him. 

In fact many sly advances were made 
toward Tommie. He was given a broken 
top and a handful of marbles, and Jimmie 
Birkins asked if Tommie wanted to see 
their cat when it was being poisoned. It 
was felt to be a good thing to know a boy 
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who lived in a candy shop. All of their 
advances Tommie Doyle received with fit- 
ting reserve and dignity. ; 

When he was subtly questioned about 
the amount of candy and taffy he was al- 
lowed to devour each day he curled his 
lip with careless contempt. 

“Candy? Ugh! I’m sick and tired of 
candy, | am!” 

Never in all time had such a thing been 
known before. A chorus of wondering 
“Oh’s” went up from the astonished 
circle. 

“All I’ve got to do,” said Tommie, with 
a proper sense of his own importance, “is 
to pick up a pan and sit down and eat it. 
But I like chocolate mice the best. They’re 
great, ain’t they? I just had four or five 
of ’em before I came out!’’ he added with 
a fine nonchalance. 

The circle of listen- 
ers nudged one an- 
other knowingly, and 
shook their heads. 

Their wondering ad- 
miration seemed to en- 
courage the boy who 
lived in the candy shop. 
The glory of his posi- 
tion had never before 
dawned upon him. 

“Why,” he went on, 
“my ma says kind of 
cross, ‘Tommie, you 
ain’t had your ‘lasses 
taffy to-day! You set 
right down and eat that 
pan before you go out 
and play!’ And she 
gets real mad if she 
sees me tryin’ to go out 
without eatin’ a pan, or 
what’s left, so’s she can 
wash it up again.” 

The circle gasped. 
“When’re yer goin’ to 
bring us out a pan?” 
a small boy at the back 
of the crowd piped up. 
They all pretended to 
be justly shocked at 
such forwardness. 

“Why, any time at 
all, I guess, if you want 
some real bad. And 
some chocolate mice, 
too, eh?” said Tommie, 
pointing out the box of 
rodent delicacies. 
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A dozen mouths watered at the thought. 
They fawned over him, and showed him 
how to play craps, though not for keeps. 
And as for Tommie, he was drunk with the 
consciousness of his strange new power. 
He walked with a sort of lordly independ- 
ence among the children of the street, for 
he saw he was already established in the 
position he felt he ought to occupy. He 
blushingly remembered that he had bawled 
for a day when the moving was first be- 
gun, but now he was a king. And he had 
not had to fight one single fight! 

In fact, little gifts were urged upon 
Tommie, which he took with assumed re- 
luctance, and tiny girls made hungry and 
melting eyes at him after feasting, in 
fancy, before that ever-alluring window. 
This was especially so in the case of 
Maggie Reilly, whose affairs of the heart 
had been both numer- 
ous and noted. 

Often Tommie would 
come out of the shop 
smacking his lips with 
great relish, and say 
that he could still taste 
that last chocolate 
mouse. Day by day, 
too, he recounted the 
amount of taffy and 
chocolate mice his 
mother made him con- 
sume, and told how she 
felt hurt if he didn’t 
seem to enjoy his al- 
lowance. And week by 
week hope and hunger 
increased among the 
ranks of his army of 
worshipers. But neither 
candy nor taffy nor 
mice were forthcoming, 
and at last sounds of 
doubt and dissension 
arose. All day long a 
hungry-eyed group of 
children hung about 
the shop window and 
gazed upon the deli- 
cacies within, but never 
were they invited inside 
by the obdurate Tom- 
mie. Two glass jars, 
one of peppermints and 
= one of red winter-green 
drops, appeared in the 
window and added to 
the seductiveness of the 
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forbidden paradise, and one week later 
these were followed by a pasteboard box 
filled with all-day-suckers. 

Two days after the appearance of the 
box of all-day-suckers Maggie Reilly 
came into the possession of two pennies. 
It was believed by some that such wealth 
was not come by honestly, but this state- 
ment was frowned down, not for any faith 
in Maggie Reilly’s honesty, but simply 
because curiosity conquered all other feel- 
ings. 

With these two pennies she invaded the 
sacred realms of Tommie Doyle’s candy 
shop. After much debate it had been de- 
cided that she should be accompanied by 
Lou Birkins, her bosom friend. The little 
bell rang with the awe-inspiring clatter as 
the two fortunate ones entered the sacred 
portal. Once inside they gazed with 
wide eyes and open mouth on the strange 
treasures that lay before them. 

In a way, the sight was disappointing. 
Mrs. Doyle was scrubbing the floor 
when they stumbled and shuffled in, but 
she wiped her hands and arms on her mat 
apron, and got up from her knees when 
she saw they were customers. She was a 
thin, gaunt woman with a shrill voice, and 
she frightened Maggie Reilly so much that 
that startled young lady didn’t know 
whether she wanted wintergreen drops or 





** “BECAUSE YOU CAN’T, THAT’S 


WHY, TOMMIE DOYLE!’ ’”’ 


/ 


chocolate mice. She finally solved the 
problem by taking conversation lozenges, 
six for a penny. 

While these were being counted out the 
voice of Tommie Doyle came from the lit- 
tle room at the back of the shop. 

“Ma, why can’t I scrape out the big 
pot?” The voice was tremulous with tear- 
ful entreaty. 

“Because you can't, that’s why, Tom- 
mie Doyle!” shrilly, sternly called back his 
mother from the shop. 

“But I ain’t had a taste of taffy since 
we've come in this new shop!” wailed back 
the boy. 

“And you ain’t likely to get none, nei- 
ther!’ said his mother impassively, as she 
put the two pennies in an empty cigar 
box placed on the shelf for that purpose. 

The two visitors looked at each other 
with significant glances. The revelation 
had come! Tommie Doyle was a sham 
and an impostor. Conversation lozenges 
were forgotten, and the little bell over the 
shop door had not ceased ringing before 
the news was spreading like wildfire down 
the street. 

When Tommie Doyle stepped out of 
the shop that afternoon, smacking his lips 
and rubbing his stomach, a jeer of laugh- 
ter sounded through the crowded street. 
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“Ma, why can’t I scrape out the big pot?” and the taunt went echoing down 
pot?” mimicked Maggie Reilly with fiend- the Street. 


ish delight, for she felt that her feelings The boy who lived in the candy shop 
had been outraged by Tommie in days learned that day, in the deepest depths of 
gone by. A score of voices took up the his heart, that the way of the transgressor 


cry, “Ma, why can't I scrape out the big is hard! 


SERENADE 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


By ways all wet with the dews of night, 
By mead, and brook, and town, 

The moonbeams lead, with a dreamy flight 
To thee, oh, my love! lead down, 

Where now a vine to thy chamber climbs, 
And beams thy tresses crown. 


Let cry the owls to the moon, my love, 
And I will cry to thee. 

I come! I come! with a song, my love, 
Tho’ it be no song of glee— 

No song but the song of a yearning deep 
And a languishing. Ah, me! 


And I do keep, in the moonlight here, 
A vigil sweet and lone. 

Tho’ I may not in thy dreams appear, 
Still art thou, love, my own. 

Tho’ walls afar my body keep, 

’Tis joy to wait at thy gate, in sleep. 














THE FELLOWSHIP OF NATURE 


ARTHUR 


My best friends have been an apple 
tree, an oak, a meadow, a garden, the 
southern slope of a hill, a summit. My 
soul has called aloud to many, but these 
have made answer. 

Friendship is possible only where there 
is no reserve. There may be no human 
heart that you may enter without knock- 
ing, but have you no friendly tree in all 
the forest? A tree that has become a liv- 
ing thing ready to offer at all times a free 
and loving communion? If there be none, 
you have no familiar haunt in the forest. 
Is there no summit where you may stand 
and, strong in its strength and patience, 
look with confidence across the world? If 
not, it is because you avoid the lonely 
hills. 

In my first burst of childish passion I 
threw my arms about the gnarled apple 
tree that had been my daily shelter, and 
cried, “I love you!” Then I grew older 
and forgot my soul and the love that 
knows no sorrow, in a multitude of pas- 
sions and desires. I was in trouble when 
I first put my hand on the oak. I felt its 
steadfastness. I heard it say, “Why are 
you not content to be and to grow? Are 
we not all creatures in an infinite universe 
of love?” And I heard all the leaves of 
the forest murmur, “It is enough to be 
and to grow.” I visit my southern slope 
early in the spring when the sun is upon 
it. There I greet the anemonies after their 
long sleep, and send my last farewell to 
the departing winter that has strength- 
ened us. When I attained my freedom 
and found companions in solitudes, I dis- 
covered a friend in the summit. What- 
ever we learn to know, reveals an indi- 
viduality. Our sympathy increases with 
association until the familiar object speaks 
in a voice of its own. It is this that gives 
the old home its tenderness, its comfort, 
its companionships. Has not every flower 
and shrub of our garden ears that hear 
and lips that speak? Is not the old rocker 
a member of the family? The friend full 
of loving communion to the dear old body 
to whom it belongs? We form these rela- 
tions with familiar objects unconsciously. 


BY 


HENRY. 


It is the unheeded outgoing of the sou! to 
its kin. With knowledge there comes a 
freer intercourse. Wisdom brings us into 
perfect accord with all our surroundings. 
The wise man can never be lonely, nor 
alone. He finds his relations wherever he 
goes and recognizes them at a glance. 
The man who walks through the world 
unconscious of the fellowship of his sur- 
roundings, passes like a shadow. Visible 
things may be bought and denied, but the 
invisible is free. All the beauty of the 
earth is mine, though others may hold the 
deeds. I may stand beside your meadow 
brook and hear the voice of my love. 
There is no law or custom, no chance of 
market or of chancery that can take from 
me my brothers of the field or wood. 

In the spring I needed thirty thousand 
alternanthera. It was only six weeks 
from planting, and I had but a few hun- 
dred little bushes in four inch pots! I 
took a knife and pan from the potting 
bench and went directly to where they 
were basking in a warm corner beneath 
the glass. As I told them the news, I 
could hear the cheerful, vigorous life with- 
in them make reply. We went to work. I 
filled my pan with cuttings, and it was not 
long before 8,000 of these bright little 
creatures of our love were standing in 
sturdy rows in the moist sand, sheltered 
from sun and draught. Outside the hot- 
beds were prepared. The sublayer of heat- 
giving manure was renewed and covered 
lightly with good soil. I took the parent 
plants, stripped of their first brood, and 
placed them beneath the sash. They felt 
the warmth about them. I heard their 
song continued without a discord, and, 
comfortable in the knowledge of their 
comfort, I left them there to grow. With- 
in two weeks I had another little family of 
8,000 presented to me. By this time the 
first brood were sending their white roots 
into the cool sand. Before the end of the 
six weeks I had my required number of 
plants for the city beds. Most of the thirty 
thousand I put into place with my own 
hands. I wished to know for myself that 
they would be snug, and I loved their 
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cheerful companionship. It was the last 
of May, and the sun fell hot upon us. 
Now and then one of the little voices near 
me grew weak, the leaves would begin to 
droop, and the faint sigh for water would 
spread around me. What a delight it was 
to give those generous, faithful, fellow- 
workers of mine the cooling shower. 
When I knelt again among them every 
voice was busy, clear and strong. And 
how they grew! All summer I made my 
bow to them. My bread was sweet, know- 
ing as I did that in earning it I had 
brought into life thirty thousand little be- 
ings and made them comfortable. When- 
ever I passed that way I entered into a 
world peopled with my kindred. 

In the fall I tucked fifteen thousand 
bulbs of tulips, hyacinths and daffodils 
into boxes filled with the food they love, 
and put them into a pit eight inches deep. 
I covered them with four inches of soil 
and left them to wait for spring. What a 
full delight attended my labor. Whenever 
I looked their way I could see them be- 
neath the loose soil, in long rows, close 
enough for company, but not too close for 
free development, and I was content in 
knowing how carefully I had prepared 
their surroundings. When the rain fell, 
and my city acquaintances complained of 
the long drizzle, I remembered my thirsty 
bulbs, felt again our relationship with the 
rain, and, smiling into the mist, I lifted 
my face in friendly salutation. By rain 
and sun, I sent them daily greetings. I 
sometimes spoke of them to our friend, 
the wind. Then the frost came. The rain 
ceased and the sun was hid. I saw the 


covering above my friends grow hard and 
cold, and for a time I was distressed. One 
winter morning, when I knew the frost 
would go no deeper, I took my spade and 
chopped an opening through the frozen 
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earth until the bulbs appeared. What a 
change had come! They were no longer 
helpless little castaways, to be tossed here 
and there, to fall perhaps from some care- 
less hand and left to rot forgotten among 
the rubbish. They were all at home. 
From each had come a fine white tip full 
of life and beauty, tender, fair and strong. 
They were waiting now. The icy earth 
enfolded them and held them still. The 
song of life was low within them, but it 
was sweet. They did not question this 
delay. It was all love to them. When 
Frost should have departed, they would 
arise from his benumbing embrace and 
come forth to meet the sun. I covered 
them over and acknowledged with new 
joy our kinship with the frost, the clouds, 
the chill winds of winter, and there was no 
longer any desolation for me. 

Knowledge in the recognition of kin- 
ship and happiness comes to us when we 
live in harmony with our relations. The 
man who strips the earth of a forest does 
no harm to the earth. He but clears the 
way for another growth. But though he 
has the power to dispose of a forest, 
though he transforms it into palaces, 
though through him a city is reared, he 
has received no more from his possessions 
than he who holds a single leaf in his hand 
and knows it for a friend. The mightiest 
temple in its day of beauty or evening of 
decay can teach us nothing but our own 
relation to it. Its voice is the voice, its 
story is the story of the stone by the way- 
side, the tree where it*stands, the lime, the 
ore and the unwashed nugget of the mine. 
Only when we have entered into this 
fellowship will we know the pleasures of 
work. Only then will we of a truth live in 
the homes or worship in the temples that 


we build. 











JAMIE 


BY 
ALAN ST. 
6¢ HE postman is late, Martha.’’ 
‘*No later than most 
mother.’’ 

‘‘Seems to me he’sa good bit later,’ 
the old woman said, querulously; she 
had been watching for the postman to 
pass the window of the cottage for the 
last half hour. ‘‘You don’t think he’s 
a-passed ?”’ 

Her face was turned expectantly as she 
asked the question, and there was a quav- 
ering note in her voice 

‘Passed? Nota bit of it! You're al- 
ways thinking he’s late mail days. You 
take a sup o’ tea, an’ try a bite o’ cake 
while it’s hot, an’ he’ll be here in no 
time.’’ 

The old woman meekly obeyed, but she 
had no appetite for her breakfast; she 
stopped with the cup half way to her 
lips, and listened for the click of the 
latch, and the postman’s step on the 
gravel. 

The village postman did not come every 
day to Lane End. Widow Blake’s cottage 
was at the corner of the lane—it was the 
last house in the village; there were only 
widely scattered farmhouses beyond, and 
if there were no letters for any of these 
he did not pass the house. 

Once a month there was a letter—a for- 
eign letter—that took him to Lane End. 
Vidow Blake had a son abroad. Jamie 
Blake had been away in Australia five 
years, and during all that time he had 
never failed to send that monthly letter. 
His father had died while he was away, 
and his mother and sister had been left 
almost destitute. Martha went about from 
house to house, in the village, doing tail- 
or-work and plain sewing; but her hands 
were so crippled with rheumatism that it 
would have fared badly with them but 
for the small remittance that Jamie never 
failed to send in that monthly letter. He 
failed to-day for the first time. 

‘‘He is not coming to-day, Martha,’’ 
the old woman said, pushing her cap 
aside, and folding her thin, shriveled 
hands in her lap. There was a quavering 
note in her voice, and something in the 
way she pressed her hands in her lap that 


days, 


’ 
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smote on the heart of the younger wo- 
man. 

‘“There’s no time gone, mother,’’ she 
said, as cheerfully as she could, though 
her hands shook as she put away the cups 
and saucers, and her knees felt weak. 

‘There was a click of the latch outside 
as she spoke, but there was no footstep on 
the gravel. 

‘*Martha!’’ the old woman called 
sharply, but Martha was already at the 
gate. ‘The postman had not come up to 
the door as usual; there was no reason 
for his coming up for there was no letter. 
He had stopped at the gate from habit, 
and touched the latch, and when Martha 
came out he was turning away. 

**No letter ?’’ she said, or rather gasped. 

‘*No letter to-day,’’ he answered; then, 
seeing the stricken look on the girl’s face, 
he added, hopefully, ‘‘Very likely it’ll 
come to-morrow; there’s been thick 
weather in the Channel, an’, like as not, 
the mail isn’t in.”’ 

It was a ray of hope, but deep down in 
her heart Martha felt a conviction that 
the letter would not come _ to-morrow. 
She had looked forward to this day ever 
since the remittances had begun to come. 


She knew there would be a day when 
they would cease. 
‘“‘The mails are not in,’’ she said, 


bluntly, when she went back into the 


room where the mother was waiting. 
‘“There has been thick weather in the 
Channel, and the boats could not get 


1m,” 

The old woman did not answer for a 
minute; she sat with her hands folded, 
looking into the fire. ‘‘ Thick weather in 
the Channel,’’ she muttered, ‘‘I knew it 
wasn’t Jamie’s fault; he’d never forget 
his old mother.’’ 

She sat patiently waiting all through 
the wet, windy March day, listening 
sometimes to the wind blowing over the 
moor, or with her dim eyes watching the 
clouds sailing past the window pane. But 
she did not say anything more about the 
letter. Behind the house rose a bleak 
Yorkshire moor, and in wild weather the 
wind came tearing across the fells, and 
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down the combe to the green level coun- 
try beyond. Those who lived on the plain 
did not know what the wind was on the 
hills. 

The sun set in a stormy sky. Ina bank 
of purple clouds on the horizon there was 
a rift of sickly greenish light, and when 
the sun had sunk behind the moor the 
greenish light was still in the sky. 

Widow Blake watched the rosy sunset 
hues fade, and the green light widen in 
the west, as she sat beside the window 
pane. She had had her chair moved from 
the hearth to the window. She wanted to 
look out into the bit of garden beneath. 
There were some yellow daffodils blowing 
in it already, and some gillyflowers, and 
the blue periwinkles at the gate were 
coming into bloom. 

Jamie was fond of the periwinkles. She 
always sent him some of the little blue 
flowers in her letters, if they were in 
bloom; he said it reminded him of his 
dear home. 

‘*Tt’ll be thick weather in the Chan- 
nel,’’ she murmured to herself, as she 
turned away from the periwinkles at the 
gate and looked upon the stormy sky. 
The postman’s words had been running 
in her head all day. 


If it had been thick weather out at sea 
the day before, it was thicker and wilder 
that night. It wasa night to be remem- 
bered off the coast of Yorkshire. It be- 
gan to blow when the sun went down, 
and it blew with steadily increasing force 
all through the night. At dawn, when 
the pale face of the new day looked in 
through the windows of the cottage on 
the moor, it was blowing a gale out at sea. 

A ship laboring to come up the Chan- 
nel, weathering a dangerous point ona 
rocky coast, was driven perilously near 
the shore. The gale had torn away the 
masts and the rigging, the engines were 
disabled, and the vessel was lying at the 
mercy of the waves. It had been a terri- 
ble night for all on board, and the dawn 
had been eagerly watched for. When it 
came, the hearts of the stoutest sank. 
The awful iron-hound coast lay before 
them, and the ship was driving helplessly 
before the wind. 

A cry went up as the waves struck her 
broadside, and swept over the deck, and 
a strong man, who had been watching 
eagerly all the night for the dreary dawn, 
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sank on his knees with an exceedingly 
bitter cry. ‘‘Oh, mither! mither!’’ He 
was lashed to a stump of a mast that had 
been broken off short, or he would have 
been swept off with the wave that carried 
everything before it--men and _ spars, 
planks and bulwarks—and hurled them 
into the boiling surge below. 

It was so hard to die in sight of land. 
He had been looking forward for years to 
that hour, to the first glad sight of his 
native shore. The thought of it had 
nerved his arm as he wielded the pickax 
delving for gold in the mines of Aus- 
tralia. 

He had not delved in vain. Luck had 
been with him. He was coming home 
with twenty thousand pounds. He had 
kept his good fortune a secret; he had 
never breathed a word of it to his people 
at home, his old father and mother, who 
were poor laboring folk ona Yorkshire 
moor. He had kept it for surprise. His 
father had died without knowing of his 
son’s success. He had sent a small remit- 
tance to his mother every month since, 
but he had not told her of his great 
wealth. He was going to surprise her, to 
gladden her heart with it, when he got 
back. He did not want to miss any of the 
joy of that glad surprise. All through 
the voyage he was making plans for the 
future. There would be no more tailoring 
for poor Martha, no more hard fare for 
his mother; he was going to buy a house 
when he got back, he knew exactly the 
spot he was going to buy—it was not a 
mile away from his own cottage door— 
and he was going tosettle down init with 
his mother and sister. Perhaps, later on, 
he might marry, and there might be lit- 
tle children playing on the green before 
the door. 

He was running races with the little 
children—the dream—children that might 
have been—when the storm awoke him, 
and he tumbled out of his berth and went 
on deck. The thought of these homely 
joys was in his mind through all that ter- 
rible night. He saw the faces of his dear 
ones in the gray twilight of the dawn, 
and he heard the voices of his children— 
the children that would never be—in the 
cry of the gale. It wasthe last bitter drop 
in his cup. 

If the ship went down his wealth would 
go down with him. Noone knew of it. 
The secret he had hugged so closely 
would die with him. His mother would 
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think he had forgotten her. She would 
never know the surprise he had planned 
for her. When his little monthly remit- 
tance ceased, she would goto the. poor- 
house, and the wealth he had toiled so 
hard for would be lost forever. For all 
the joy and gladness he had counted 
upon, would be a nameless burial in the 
cruel, hungry sea. 

He was thinking of this when the ship 
struck. A shiver went through the creak- 
ing timbers, and a cry arose that she was 
parting amidships. 

As the ship rolled and beat on the awful 
reef, and the waves swept over it, the 
cries of the little children were in his 
ears, and the white, wan face of his old 
mother rose before him, and he sank on 
his knees with that exceeding bitter cry, 
‘Oh, mither! mither!’’ 


Widow Blake, in her far-off cottage, 
had not been able to sleep for the storm. 
With the wind rattling the doors and 
windows, and roaring in the chimneys, 
and the rotten old timbers of the cottage 
creaking as it rocked in the gale, she had 
not much chance of sleeping. When it 
blew harder than usual, and sweeping 
gusts of rain came tearing down the 
combe, Martha heard her muttering to 
herself the words that had been in her 
mind all day: ‘‘It’ll be thick weather in 
the Channel.’’ 

She must have dropped asleep toward 
morning, for when the day broke, she sat 
up in bed with a white, stricken face, and 
trembling all over. 

‘*Hist! hist! D’ye hear it?’’ shecried, 
shaking Martha, who slept by her side. 

‘*Hear what?’’ Martha said, sleepily. 

‘*My boy a-calling. Get up an’ open 
the door.’’ 

Martha got up, unwillingly. and opened 
the outer door. There was no one there; 
only the wind came tearing in and blew 
out the candle she held in her hand. 

‘“There’s no one there, mother. You 
must have been dreaming. Lie down and 
go tosleep. Howshould Jamie be there?’’ 

‘*He was there just now,’ said the old 
woman, ‘‘I heard him calling, ‘Mither, 
mither,’ as plain as I ever heard him in 
my life. Do you think I don’t know my 
own son’s voice?”’ 

She was not to be persuaded that she 
had not heard Jamie calling. She lay 
back, faint and exhausted, with every 


nerve strained to catch again the sound 
of that far-off voice. She must have dozed 
off while she was listening, for she 
aroused Martha again presently. 

‘*Get up! get up!’’ she cried, in great 


agitation. ‘‘Something has happened to 
Jamie. I have been struggling with him 


in the deep waters, and he called upon 
me to save him, ‘Mither! Mither!’ ’’ 

‘*You have been dreaming, mother,’’ 
Martha said, with a white face. 

‘*Tt’s no dream,’’ the old woman said, 
solemnly, ‘‘Jamie’sin trouble. I’ve a-seen 
him, an’ heard his voice. Get me my 
book, Martha, and my glasses; maybe the 
Lord’ll hear my prayer. ‘There’s no way 
else I can help him.’’ 

Martha tremblingly obeyed her moth- 
er’s behest, and brought the big Prayer 
Book and the glasses, and the old woman 
sat up in bed, and read aloud the beauti- 
ful prayers for those in peril on the sea, 
while Martha, kneeling by the bedside, 
uttered the responses. 

When the morning came, and people 
were astir inthe village, the neighbors 
came in with dreadful accounts of fallen 
chimneys, and roofs carried away, of ricks 
scattered about the fields, and trees up- 
rooted and lying across the roads. 

It was no wonder the postman was late; 
it was a wonder the mails had arrived at 
all. He paused at the garden gate to 
speak to Martha. She had opened the 
door and stolen out when she saw him 
coming. Heshook his head; there was 
no letter. He accounted for it good- 
naturedly, as he had accounted for it the 
day before. 

‘“Thick weather in the Channel,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A sight o’ wrecks on the coast; 
there’ll be a lot o’ mails lost, I reckon.’’ 

There was no letter the next day, nor 
the next. Martha had given up expecting 
one. In her heart she had not believed it 
from the first. Her mother had ceased to 
inquire for letters after that first morn- 
ing. She sat in her seat by the hearth, 
with her hands crossed on ber lap, and 
a patient, waiting look on her wrinkled 
face. 

On the third day at even, when the sun 
was setting over the moor, the latch of 
the garden gate was softly lifted, and 
there was a step outside on the gravel. 
The old woman, dozing by the fire, heard 
the step, and lifted her drooping head. 
She would have risen from her seat, but 
her trembling limbs refused to obey her. 
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There was a reason for her agitation; a 
man had lifted the latch and come in. It 
was Jamie. 

‘*Mither!’’ 

It was the old cry; but she did not an- 
swer it as of old. She sat white and still, 
clutching the arms of her chair. She 
thought it was a spirit. 

“It’s no sperrit, mither,’’ he said, with 
a catch in his voice, ‘‘it’s me, Jamie. 
I’ve bin nigh a-drownded, but the Lord 
has brought me safely back. I guess 
you’ve bin a praying for me, mither.’’ 

When Martha, hearing voices in the 
room below, came down-stairs, Jamie was 
kneeling by his mother’s chair, and her 
arms were about him, and the tears were 
running down her withered cheeks. 


‘Jamie has come back,’’ she cried, in 
her quavering treble. ‘‘The Lord be 
praised! Jamie has come back!’’ 

This was the meeting he had looked 
forward to; the joy he had so nearly 
missed. In the presence of the solemn 
realities of life, of love and death, he had 
forgotten all about that twenty thousand 
pounds. It was quite a secondary matter, 
after all. If he had met with failure in- 
stead of success, if he had come back a 
beggar, it would have made no difference 
in his welcome. 

There are divine heights in the hum- 
blest hearts which no worldly success can 
affect; there is a simple homely treasure 
which is better than silver, and the gain 
of it, than fine gold. 
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‘‘Antigone,” by Paul Bourget. Translated by 
William Marchant. (Chas. Scribner’s 
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“Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in War.’’ (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 
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“The Cambridge Edition of Tennyson.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

If it were required that one should 
point out among the French novelists of 
to-day he who possesses to the highest 
degree the faculty of taste, one’s first in- 
clination would be to select Bourget. The 
author of ‘‘Mensonges’’ may take as his 
criminal motif the infraction of any com- 
mandment in the decalogue, and he is 
certain to handle his subject ina manner 
to offend not the most supersensitive of 
readers. ‘This exquisite sense of delicacy 
serves Bourget not only in the treatment 
of his plans and characters, but enables 
him also to secure material where his less 
keen-visioned compeers discer: naught 
but barrenness. In ‘‘ Antigone,’’ the latest 
of his works to be presented to English 
readers, he has elected to bind in one vol- 
ume sketches of women met in his travels. 
Who among those that write books might 





(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“Tmmortal Songs of Camp and Field.”’ Edited 
by Rev. Louis A. Banks. (The Burrows 
Bros. ) 

‘““Worldly Ways and By-Ways.”’ By Etiot Greg- 
ory. (Charles Scribners’ Sons. ) 

“American Bookmen.’’ By M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


not write on the same theme? Who 
could have done the task so well as Bour- 
get; and would have thought of it before 
Bourget? ‘To the man who has traveled 
widely and observantly the memory of 
women encountered in such travel casts 
the soul into a glow of tender retrospect. 
However world-callous he may have grown 
to the women who surround him now, his 
feeling toward those whose figures lie in 
the shadows of distance, is unfailingly 
kind. She who was gay and happy, called 
hima cynic when he was only stoical. 
He thought her a pretty ninny then, and 
inadvertently said as much to the man 
who was in love with her. He and she 
are married these ten years. They are 
still laughing at life, not so buoyantly, 
perhaps, but bravely. The man looking 
backward admires their grit and respects 
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them. ‘The woman who long ago was 
miserable, and in her misery confided in 
the man, is now dead. ‘The man looking 
backward half believes that he loved her. 

It is of women who have thus acci- 
dentally come under his notice that Bour- 
get writes in this delightful book entitled 
in French, much more piquantly, ‘‘ Voy- 
ageuses.’’ He brings to bear on his sub- 
ject the perfect finish of his practiced 
style, the incisive and yet sympathetic 
penetration of his analytic powers and the 
flame of his exquisite fancy. It is import- 
aut to add that the translator, William 
Marchant, has done the author full jus- 
tice. ‘‘Antigone’’ reads as fluently as 
though first set down in English, and yet 
the flavor of the original is agreeably no- 
ticeable. 

This harmony between author and 
translator is nowhere more pleasantly evi- 
dent than in the sketch entitled, ‘‘’T'wo 
Married Couples.’’ Here Bourget is not- 
ing his impressions of an Amercian busi- 
ness millionaire and his social butterfly 
of a wife. We read this episode with 
greater gust because the types which it 
presents are familiar in our eyes. Con- 
sider this portrait of Mr. Tennyson Har- 
ris, the millionaire, seated at a fashion- 
able dinner given by his wife: 

‘““Meanwhile, opposite the mistress of the 
house, at the other end of the table,a man 
was seated, of pitiable aspect, not old, a face 

gray and le: iden, the mouth tight-closed, with 
in expression of bitterness, the brown eyes 
dull, with frightful 1¢ issitude in them, the fa- 
tigue of a mental tension lasting eighteen 
hours a day during thirty-five years. Mr. Har- 
ris . . . must have received from nature the 
constitution of an athlete; his broad shoul- 
ders and full neck, his powerful hands and 
jaw like a mastiff’s s, revealed a temperament 
which had been equal to an evidently super- 
human expenditure of energy. Now, not yet 
fifty years of age, he was foundered—like a 
blood-horse after a headlong race. I had al- 
ready heard it whispered everywhere that he 
suffered from one of those mysterious mala- 
dies—for which the American doctors havea 
dozen new names every year—which are sim- 
ply the penalty for a life of ‘“‘hard work” of 
which a European would die in a few months. 
This state of ‘‘nervous exhaustion’? was the 
sole explanation of Mr. Harris’ presence in 
his Newport house. He had never been there 
for longer than forty-eight hours at a time— 
from Saturday night till Monday morning— 
before this crisis of overwork. . . . Now, by 
way of exception, he was allowing himself a 
week’s rest. I sat opposite to him, and his 
blank look seemed to receive no impression 
from this enormous display—his work, how- 
ever; his own affair. A bit of toast, a morsel 
of roast meat, and a glass of mineral water— 
this was his entire dinner that evening.”’ 


Let the labor-socialist, who can work 
his eight hours a day, and then ona diet 
of Swiss cheese sandwiches and beer, de- 
liver wildfire harangues against capital 
during half the night, with no detriment 
to his disgestion, ponder on this only too 
true picture. There’s an argument in it. 


Several months ago a new philosopher 
appeared in one of the Chicago daily pa- 
pers. His name was Mr. Dooley, and he 
had fresh things to say on the topics of 
the times, and ina thoroughly original 
manner, marked by a beautiful brogue. 
When the Spanish-American war broke 
out Mr. Dooley became inspired, and his 
articles were copied all over the country. 
So, when the heroes of the conflict are 
catalogued in history, the name of Dooley 
will undoubtedly occupy a conspicuous 
place. It is true that Mr. Dooley was not 
able to goto the front himself; but he 
gave the country so much advice that, 
like President McKinley, Secretary Alger 
and a few others, he really had a share in 
the struggle. His utterances have now at- 
tained the dignity of being collected, and 
a most entertaining volume they make. 
It would be unkind to compare Mr. 
Dooley to Chimmie Fadden, for, of the 
two, Mr. Dooley is by far the more life- 
like; and yet there isasort of kinship 
between them. But, for that matter, Mr. 
Dooley is great on kinship. In speaking, 
for example, to his friend, Hennessey, 
of the hero of the fight in Manila Bay, he 
refers casually to his ‘‘Cousin George.’’ 

** “Cousin George,’ Mr. Hennessey ex- 
claimed. 

‘* ‘Sure,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘Dewey or 
Dooley, ’tis all thesame. We dhrop a 
letter here an’ there, except th’ haitches 
—we never drop thim—but we’re the 
same breed iv fightin’ men. Georgy has 
th’ thraits iv th’ fam’ly.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dooley shines, too, in description. 
In fact, some of his pictures of the Span- 
ish-American war are as vivid as those of 
Richard Harding Davis. What, for ex- 
ample, could excel in vividness this brief 
referenee to the arrival of General Miles 
in Tampa? 

‘“The Gin’ral arrived th’ other day, 
fully prepared f’r th’ bloody wurruk iv 
war. He had his entire family with him. 
He r-rode recklessly into camp, mounted 
on a superb special ca-ar.’ 


‘We go into the war,’’ says Mr. Doo- 
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ley, ‘‘with the most fashionable army 
that ever creased its pants,’’ and he gives 
this superb picture of President McKin- 
ley choosing the officers to lead the army: 

‘*Other gin’rals iv th’ r-rough-house 
kind, like Napoleon Bonypart, th’ Im- 
pro’r iv th’ Frinch, Gin’ral Ulis S. 
Grant an’ Cousin George Dooley, hired 
coarse, rude men that wudden’t know th’ 
diff’rence between goluf an’ croaky, an’ 
had their pants tucked in their boots an’ 
chewed tobacco be th’ pound. ‘Thank 
Hivin, McKinley knows better thin to 
sind th’ likes iv thim abroad to shock our 
friends be dumpin’ their coffee into thim- 
silves fr’m a saucer. 

‘““Th’ dure bellrings, an’ a fut’man in 
liv’ry says: ‘I’m Master Willie Doosel- 
berry’s man, an’ he’s come to be exam- 
ined f’r th’ army,’ says he. ‘Admit him,’ 
says McKinley; an’ Master Willie enters, 
accompanied be his val-lay, his mah an’ 
pah an’ th’ comity iv th’ goluf club 
‘Willie,’ says th’ Prisident, ‘ye ar-re en- 
thrin’ upon a gloryous car-eer, an’ ’tis 
nic’ssry that yee shud be thurly exam- 
ined, so that ye can teach th’ glories iv 
civilization to th’ ty-ranies iv Europe 
that is supported be ye’er pah an’ mah,’ 
he says. ‘’T'wud be a turr’ble thing,’ 
he says, ‘if some day they shud meeta 
Spanish gin’ral in Mahdrid, an’ have him 
say to thim, ‘‘I seen ye’er son Willie dur- 
in’ th’ war wearin’ a stovepipe hat an’ 
tan shoes.’’ Let us begin th’ examina- 
tion,’ he says. ‘Ar-re ye a good goluf 
player?’ ‘I am,’ says Willie. ‘Thin I ap- 
pint ye liftnant. What we need in th’ 
ar-rmy is good goluf players,’ he says. 
‘In our former war,’ he says, ‘we had th’ 
misfortune to have men in command that 
didn’t know th’ diff’rence between a goluf 
stick an’ a beecycle, an’ what was th’ 
raysult? We foozled our approach at Bull 
R-run,’ he says. ‘Ar-re ye a mimber iv 
anny clubs?’ he says. ‘Four,’ says Willie. 
‘Thin I make ye a major,’ he says. 
‘Where d’ye get ye’er pants?’ he says. 
‘Fr’m England,’ says Willie. ‘Gloryous,’ 
says McKinley. ‘I make ye a colonel,’ 
he says. ‘Let methry ye in tactics,’ he 
says. ‘Suppose ye was confronted bea 
Spanish ar-rmy in th’ afthernoon, how 
wud ye dhress?’ hesays. ‘I’d wear a 
stovepipe hat, a long coat, a white vest, 
an’ lavender pants,’ says Willie. ‘An’ if 
th’ attack was be night?’ he says. ‘I’d 
put on me dhress’ shoot an’ go out to 
meet thim,’ says Willie. ‘A thuro sojer,’ 
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says McKinley. ‘Suppose th’ sociable 
lasted all night?’ he says. ‘I’d sound th’ 
rethreat at daybreak an’ have me brave 
boys change back,’ he says, ‘to suitable 
appar’l,’ he says. ‘Masterly,’ says Mc- 
Kinley. ‘I willsind ye’er name inasa 
brigadier-gin’ral,’ he says.’’ 

But Mr. Dooley’s book is by no means 
made up wholly of comments on the war, 
He is too broad-minded a philosopher to 
be so inadequately represented. His talk 
‘*On the Game of Football’’ is as lumin- 
ous as an address by President Eliot, of 
Harvard, in a style somewhat different 
from President Eliot’s, to be sure, but 
in its way quite as effective. Suggestive, 
too, are his comments ‘‘On the New 
Woman,’’ showing, by way of illustra- 
tion, how old man Donohue subdued his 
daughter Molly and his wife Honoria. 
But Mr. Dooley, in treating a subject, 
never fails to illuminate it, and for gen- 
uine refreshment and enjoyment, as well 
as for the gathering of many bits of sound 
sense, presented with delicious humor 
and irony, his book may be enthusiasti- 
cally recommended. 


In ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle,’’ Mr. Alfred 
Ollivant has madea brilliant beginning in 
literature. So sustained is the telling of 
the novel, so new the environment, so 
striking the characterization, that you are 
caught in the meshes at the very begin- 
ning and held until the final page. 

The story is largely concerned with 
shepherds and shepherd dogs, the main 
incidents clustering around James Moore, 
owner of Bob, son of Battle,—‘‘Owd Bob 
o’ Kenmuir’’—and M’Adam, owner of 
*“*Red Wull.’’ Moore, grim, silent and 
strong, is not new to fiction, but in Adam 
M’ Adam we are introduced to a character 
that by its originality lives in the mind. 
It is a veritable creation. The back- 
ground of the book is laid inthe Dale- 
land, in the North of England, where the 
men are busy with their flocks, where 
word and life are simple and slow, though 
the right of each to each is tenaciously 
held. M’Adam is a wizened Scotchman, 
sardonic and gifted with a biting tongue. 
His opinion of his neighbors is that ‘‘ one- 
half of what ye say they doot and they let 
ye see it; t’ther half they disbelieve and 
they tell ye so.’’ 

But dour as he is, and notwithstanding 
his hatred of Moore, and even of his own 
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son David, there isa sweet and abiding 
love for the memory of his dead wife and 
a noble respect for womankind. 

Most forceful of all is the affection for 
his vicious, powerful dog, his ‘‘Wullie.’’ 

With interest now keenly alive and cu- 
riosity alert we follow the history of en- 
mity, strife, and rivalry as unfolded, nor 
do we neglect the love story that is 
threaded in and out. The races for the 
Challenge Cup are exciting and vivid. 
Moore does not enter Bob in the first one 
on account of the death of his wife, so the 
prize falls easily to ‘‘Red Wull,’’ and the 
elated M’Adam hugs the historic Cup. 
But the next year showsa different end- 
ing, for, after a fierce and honest contest, 
‘*Bob’’ is declared the victor, and the 
heart of M’Adam grows harder to the 
world, but closer to his dog. It is at this 
stage of the story that the author, in one 
glaring chapter, strains credulity. In a 
style almost flawless, he endeavors to 
make you believe that when M’ Adam re- 
fused to return the Cup he was followed 
by one thousand infuriated men and that 
they did not dare tocross a bridge be- 
cause ‘‘Red Wull’’ was there—ready to 
attack. Surely ten ordinary men would 
not be baulked by one dog! 

Then follows the most dramatic part of 
the tale. But of the doings of the Black 
Killer, the relations of M’Adam and 
Moore to the night-slayer of sheep, of the 
fight between David and his father, and of 
the end of it all, it would be unfair to the 
reader to detail here. 

Just one word more of commendation: 
Mr. Ollivant possesses the saving grace 
of humor, and he evinces a discrimination 
and reticence of expression, especially in 
the use of dialogue, that makes the book 
altogether delightful. 


‘‘The Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Alfred, Lord ‘Tennyson,’’ constitute an 
important and welco:zne addition to the 
Cambridge Edition of the Poets. The vol- 
ume is edited by William J. Rolfe, who 
has not only supplied copious notes, but 
has also contributed a scholarly biograph- 
ical sketch of the late laureate. This 
book, to be sure, is of no interest to the 
busy mob that has no time for ‘‘po’try.’’ 
For those mortals of better birth, who 
have a taste for some pleasure besides eat- 
ing, drinking and sleeping, the book isa 
storehouse richly laden with pure de- 


lights. Readers who can enjoy poetry cer- 
tainly bear a tough shield against the 
most evil blows of fate—the most wearing 
strain of /angeweile. In poetry is music, 
that artistic luxury for which the fash- 
ionable world pays such high prices to- 
day, and what is more to the well-founded 
mind, thought and reflection. What mas- 
terpiece of musical harmony can equal the 
meiody of words fraught with messages 
of life! Composers are proud of the magi- 
cal power of their art, and justly so. 
Much of the greatest music, however, has 
been drawn from the recorded inspiration 
of the poet. Music is appreciated with 
little or no effort. One has but to stop 
and to listen. One must read poetry, or, 
rather, hear it read aloud in a voice capa- 
ble of its proper interpretation. In this 
manner the modern absorbs poetry as did 
the nations of old when they hearkened 
to the seer declaiming his verses. Yet the 
two arts are so closely allied that the won- 
der is why poetry is supposed to be so lit- 
tle read nowadays, when all forms of mu- 
sic are so popular. No study is so neces- 
sary to the generation arising around us 
as the study of poetry. The nation has 
reached a stand in the commercial, polit- 


ical and scientific arena of the world 
which makes adult and senile powers 
stare in respect and inadmiration. If we 


are to achieve to the full the promise of 
our high destiny, we must cultivate dili- 
gently more of the beautiful that lies 
within us. 


Mr. F. Frankfort Moore certainly has 
many of the traits of the typical Irish- 
man, known so long in fiction. It is one 
of these strong Irish traits that first ap- 
peals to the reader of ‘‘The Fatal Gift,’’ 
the charm of the style and the originality 
and freshness of wit that permeates the 
story. The second and equally Irish trait 
is the prolixity and unevenness of the 
work. ‘‘The Fatal Gift’’ is not for the 
rapid, hustling man of to-day, whose 
mind is engrossed in his business. ‘To be 
enjoyed it must be read ina calm mood, 
and with time to spare. The book is some- 
what out of date, if we consider how 
strangely the fiction of to-day has taken 
on the rush and hurry of the age. In 
length of work proportional to the action, 
in abundance of detail around incidents 
which form a necessary part of the story, 
Mr. Moore sympathizes with the style and 
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the traditions of the generation that is 
past. In construction and general propor- 
tions, his work is more like the form of a 
Dickens or a Thackeray. There is a 
wealth of intelligent criticism on life, an 
abundance of genuine Irish wit, clogged 
—for the reader of to-day—with a most 
unfortunate prolixity. 

Perhaps the next most striking element 
of the book is its singularly atmospheric 
quality. The story is laid in the time of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan—the scenes 
are in Dublin and London, and the man- 
ners and characters of that time are 
brought out witha remarakble clarity, and 
have all the brilliancy and convincing 
qualites which we see in some of Messon- 
nier’s paintings. 

The real essence of this novel compared 
with much of the fiction of to-day is that 
it is primarily a story of manners and not 
of incidents. Many of the readers who 
crave a novel of intense excitement would 
do well to give up a little more of their 
time and gain the benefit of this story. 


It is strange how few people in the 
United States know the words of our na- 
tional songs. The statement might be 
safely ventured that of the millions who 
during the recent months have stood up 
in our theatres while the orchestra played 


the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ not one in 
ten thousand knew the words of that 


song, perhaps not even the words of the 
first stanza. And yet it is to-day, as it 
has been for seventy-five years, the one 
song that has been recognized as the na- 
tional anthem. How many people know 
the words of ‘‘Yankee Doodle?’’ How 
many know the origin of it? What pro- 
portion know the words of ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia,’’ of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’’ or even ‘‘John Brown’s Body ?’’ 
These are questions close to the heart of 
the American—questions that have been 
brought home tous by the war with 
Spain. Itis to answer such questions that 
Rev. Louis A. Banks has gathered into 
one book the best known songs of our na- 
tion and given it the title, ‘‘ Immortal 
Songs of Camp and Field.’’ To each song 
is added an anecdotal account of the au- 
thor; in many cases, the circumstances 
during which the words were written are 
told; and the origin of the music or the 
application of some old music to the new 
song is generally recounted. 
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The selections are made with commend- 
able judgment. Mr. Banks has added at 
the end the songs of the various nations 
of Europe, and proves he is in touch with 
the people by placing Kipling’s ‘‘ Reces- 
sional’’ among the list. 

The book is printed on hand-made vel- 
lum, and has good illustrations. It should 
be cordially welcomed in many homes. It 
should be placed within the reach of the 
generation that is next to ours. 


One of the most charming books pub- 
lished during the past year is “Worldly 
Ways and By-Ways.” The volume con- 
sists of brief essays, largely on such so- 
cial topics as “Some Gilded Misalliances,” 
“The Outer and the Inner Woman,” “Bo- 
hemia,” “Social Exiles” and “The Small 
Summer Hotel.” They were first pub- 
lished in one of the New York daily news- 
papers, and as soon as the first three pa- 
pers had appeared they became the sub- 
ject of interested comment. They were 
signed “An Idler,” and they showed so 
keen an understanding of life in all of its 
phases and so shrewd an insight into the 
ways of both men and women that readers 
were in doubt as to the sex of the writer. 
One thing was plain: they were the work 
of an American who had seen a great deal 
of the world and had long lived abroad. 
After a few months, it was whispered in 
New York that they were written by Mr. 
Eliot Gregory and Mr. Gregory finally 
emerged from his anonymity and allowed 
his name to be placed on the cover of his 
book. Mr. Gregory is a man of the world, 
who has known good society in America 
and in Europe, and who long ago had 
success as a painter. His portrait of Miss 
Ada Rehan now hangs in the lobby of 
Daly’s Theatre. He writes in a charm- 
ingly easy style and his criticisms, though 
incisive, are so gently and benignly ex- 
pressed that it would be impossible to be 
offended by them. 


The book of the hour in England is 
“The Open Question,” and the author is 
a lady who has distinguished herself in 
London as an .actress in Ibsen’s plays, 


Miss Elizabeth Robins. Miss Robins, 
however, is, at least, by training an 
American. She was born in London 


about thirty-five years ago and she went 
on the stage at an early age, acting for 
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several seasons as a member of the stock 
company of the historic Boston Museum. 
Nearly ten years ago she went abroad, as 
she supposed, for the summer, but she 
stayed in Europe, chiefly in London, till 
last year, when she returned to this coun- 
try for a few months’ visit. Her friends 
then knew that she had published three 
novels under a pseudonym, all of which 
had been well spoken of by the critics. 
“The Open Question” did not bear her 
name when it first appeared, but after it 
began to make a sensation Miss Robins 
acknowledged it. In plot and treatment, 
it shows decidedly the influence of Ibsen, 
whom Miss Robins has studied for many 
years. It is said that Miss Robins did not 
wish to take advantage of her work as an 
actress by bringing out her books under 
her own name; so her new reputation has 
been fairly won. 


To the student of American literature a 
volume to be highly recommended is 
‘‘American Bookmen,’’ by M. A. de 
Wolfe Howe. ‘The author is one of those 
young Harvard men who have been doing 
so much writing of late. Heisa son of 
the late Bishop Howe, of Rhode Island, 
and took his Harvard degree about ten 
years ago. He has since done considerable 
editorial work in Boston, and in recent 
years he has devoted himself chiefly to 
writing. His book, without being in any 
way brilliant, is clearly written, and it 
gives an interesting account of the lives 
and achievements of those literary giants 
who have made American literature illus- 
trious, including Washington Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, and Walt Whit- 
man, as well as those authors whose fame 
has been evaporating in recent years, Ar- 
temus Ward, N. C. Willis, Halleck, and 
Drake. The book is a splendid refutation 
of a charge now heard much less fre- 
quently than it used to be that America 
has no literature of her own. 


The step from journalism to literature 
seems to be an easy one; yet, as a matter 
of fact, comparatively few trained jour- 
nalists have taken it. Whena man has re- 
mained in journalism for a number of 
years he seldom escapes from it. Most of 
those authors who have done newspaper 
work have either failed in it or have left 
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it after a comparatively brief experience. 
A notable exception is Julian Ralph, 
who, after winning a reputation by long 
years of service as one of the most bril- 
liant writers on the American press, has 
of late practically abandoned writing for 
the paper and has devoted himself to the 
writing of books. About three years ago 
Mr. Ralph went to London as the corre- 
spondent of a New York paper; after a 
couple of years his connection with the 
paper ceased, but he liked London so 
much that he remained there, and his 
home is now established in the delightful 
quarter of the city known as Kensington, 
where a number of artists and writers 
live. Early this winter Mr. Ralph re- 
turned to this country and passed a few 
weeks in New York on his way to Cen- 
tral America, where he was going to 
gather material which will eventually 
make a book. Hecame just in time to 
read the American criticisms of his new 
novel, ‘‘An Angelina Web,’’ some of 
which were pretty severe. Butas this 
was his first attempt to sustain a long 
narrative, it is likely that his next novel 
will show a marked advance in workman- 
ship. Mr. Ralph, like Richard Harding 
Davis, has in his work the advantage of 
being able to draw on a large store of ex- 
perience gleaned in many quarters of the 
globe. 


“The Town Traveler.’’ By George Gissing. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. ) 

Mr. Gissing wrote a critical study of 
the genius of Charles Dickens about a 
year since. The book showed so much in- 
sight, judgment, and style, that Mr. Gis- 
sing’s natine became known to many peo- 
ple, who had never heard of him asa nov- 
elist. It is safe to say that the ‘‘’Town 
Traveler’’ will not inspire readers to rise 
in rapture over Mr. Gissing. From all 
that can be learned of this man of talent, 
he has no aim or desire that people should 
be enthusiastic over him or over his nov- 
els. He is not enthusiastic himself over 
or in his novels. He puts forth a plain, 
dull chrcnicle, literally exact as to the 
uttermost detail. His characters make no 
more impression on the average reader, 
who is looking to be interested or amused, 
than the herds of commonplace folk one 
sets eyes on in the street cars. True, if 
the imaginative mind wished to draw a 
story around even the most commonplace 
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car-passenger, the imaginative mind could 
do so. The most dull, plodding, and tire- 
some people in life have at least some feel- 
ing, some fire, some passion, if it be only 
the passion for being dull, plodding and 
tiresome. Give such a character into the 
handling of a Fielding, a Thackeray, ora 
Dickens, and either of these gentlemen, 
if it were yet in his power todo aught 
but be dust, would conjure such a_per- 
sonage as you must perforce like, if only 
to laugh at. Give the same character to 
Mr. Gissing and he will render you a 
type even more dull, plodding, and tire- 
some than the original. 

Yet Mr. Gissing is by no meansa stu- 
pid man. He is what is infinitely more 
distressing, aman witha method and a 
mission. 

His mission is to portray all that is 
slow, stagnant, and wearisome in life, and 
his method is to portray it in the most 
slow, stagnant, and wearisome way. Once 
or twice in the arid length of ‘‘The 
Town Traveler,’’ Mr. Gissing forgets his 
method and yields to his better and, let’s 
hope, natural impulse, to be an honest 
novelist. What the world wants from 
novelists is novels, not tracts, even if the 
tracts be such only in style and form. 
For, mark this, Mr. Gissing is no preach- 
er. He states the case plainly and leaves 
the reader to deduce the most ready 
moral. But although he has a story Mr 
Gissing does not tell it, but preaches it. 
And as for the moral, the sharp-witted 
reader will be liable to infer that the 
author means to convey this lesson: ‘I 
am dull. Thou seest I am dull—dull as 
trial balance on Bank Holiday. But then, 
Iam arealist.’? Truly hath he spoken; 
vet life is so much more interesting than 
books of this temper, and it costs so little 
to look upon it round about us. 


“An Experimental Wooing.’? By Tom Hall. 

‘The Little Lady, Some Other People and 
Myself.’”” By Tom Hall 

‘When Cupid Calls.’”’> By Tom Hall. 
lished by E. R. Herrick & Co.) 


(Pub- 


Here’s a list of simultaneous output 
from the pen or typewriter of a single au- 
thor, which might stagger even S. R. 
Crockett, the ever-fruitful. These three 
volumes, however, represent a long period 
of work. Tom Hall’s name is widely and 
favorably known as the signature to verse 








that sometimes is grave, oftener gay, and 
but rarely inane. The grist of his rhyming 
contributions to papers and magazines he 
has gathered in the very dainty volume, 
‘*When Cupid Calls.’’ The mad frolic in 
which his prose sketches seem to be writ- 
ten, indulges in a dash of two hundred 
and twenty pages in ‘‘The Little Lady.”’ 
Everybody who likes to laugh knows, 
or should know, these sketches. In ‘‘An 
Experimental Wooing,’’ however, Tom 
Hall ventures boldly into the undertaking 
of a novel of manners. To be sure, his 
portrayal of character and his handling of 
incident show a tendency to mirth. No 
one could expect Tom Hall to groan like 
d’Annunzio, at least not in his first nov- 
el. Parenthetically, it may be added that 
there are few who would wish him thus 
to croak. A simple, lithe and amusing 
story, such as ‘‘An Experimental Woo- 
ing,’’ though not nearly so artistic, is a 
hundred-fold more healthful than ‘‘The 
Triumph of Death.”’ 


ROBERT BARR ON KIPLING 


VIEWS. 

The return of Rudyard Kipling to the 
United States marked another rebuff to 
the unconquerable impudence of the 
newspaper interviewer. Mr. Hall Caine 
may go back to England and weep over 
the interviewer’s impudence because, as 
Mr. Dooley puts it, ‘‘they didn’t print 
half iv phat I said,’’ but Mr. Kiplng de- 
clines to be interviewed, and there’s an 
end on it. He is not interviewed. Robert 
Barr, whose acquaintance with Kipling 
dates back many years, just before Christ- 
mas, received requests from several pub- 
lishers for a Kipling interview. Remark- 
ing on this to a friend, the author of 
**Countess Tekla’’ said: 

‘*Kipling interviews seem to bein de- 
mand over in the States, just now, as I 
have had no less than three requests from 
celebrated periodicals within the last few 
weeks for an article on Kipling. I havea 
standing offer of a thousand dollars to in- 
terview Rudyard, and have refused it. 
I’m going to cut extracts from all these 
letters and send them down to him pasted 
on a sheet of paper as a Christmas card. 
I’m going to tell him there’s evidently 
money in the Kipling interviewing busi- 
ness, and will advise him to go into it for 
himself.’’ 
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